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MEMOIRS OF LORD WELLINGTON. 


Lieutenant-General of his Majesty’s Forces, Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, &c. &e. 


(Continued from p. 201.) 


In consequence of this signal and 
‘splendid victory, General Wellesley 
received the publie thanks of the 
Governor-general in council. On the 
evening of the 24th, the day after 
ths battle, Colonel Stevenson joined 
with his division: the treachery of 
his guides, and other unexpected cau- 
ses, had oreasioned this delay; for 
which, however, no blame was at all 
imputable to that brave and exce!lent 
officer, who was immediately des- 
ger re in pursuit of the enemy, who, 

aving collected together the broken 
remains of his army, had moved to 
the westward, along the course of 
Taptee river; while General Welles- 
ley himself remained on the heights 
of Adjuntee, regulating his movement 
by the aiprehehes which the enemy 
might make to the southward ; and in 
this situation he received some indi- 
rect, but-vague and futile, overtures 
from Scindeah towards a negociation. 
While General Wellesley judiciously 
occupied this important . position, 
Colonel Stevenson was successfully 
employed in the reduction of the city 
of Boorhunpoor and the fortress of 
Asseer Ghur; the latter hitherto 
deemed impregnable, and tho loss of 


Vou, I, kK 


which greatly accelerated the termi- 
nation of the ¢ampaign. 

On the 25th of October, General 
Wellesley having heard that the Ra- 
jah of Berar had passed the bounda- 
ry of Candeish, and was proceeding 
towards the river Godavery, marched 
to the southward from the Adjuntee 
heights with the main body of the ar- 
my. On the 29th he reached Arun~ 

abad, where he received intelligenee 
ofthe Rajah having gradually ad- 
vanced to the eastward, being then 
at Lakeegun, about twenty miles 
north from Pultein, and immediately 
moved his army in pursuit of that 
chieftain. 

The Rajah being thus pressed, en- 
deavoured by every exertion of acti- 
vity and stratagem, to elude the 
British foree: between the night of 
the 29th of October and that of the 
30th, he changed his position no less 
than five times, and with a view of 
drawing off the attention of Genera: 
Welleskey, despatched a body of 5006 
chosen horse, under an able officer, 
to intereept alarge conyoy of bullocks 
and other necessary supplies for the 
British army; distant but a few days 
mareh. Fully appreeiating the views 
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ef the enemy, and the character of 
Captain Baynes, who commanded the 
convoy, the General. however con- 
tinued to pursue ahd harrass the Ra- 
jah with unbemtitting vigour; the re- 
sult was a proof of his consummate 
judgment. Captain Baynes, with a 
eomparatively much inferior force, 
defeated the enemy’s detachment, 
with considerable slaughier, and 
reached the British camp in perfect 
safety. 

This event, combined with the in- 
CFeasing terror of the British name, 
and the almost unparallelied activity 
of General Wellesley, streng othened 
the Rajah’s determination of avoid- 
ing if possible a general engagement 3 
he therefor® rapidly retreated to- 
wards his own dominions. From 
that period till the 28th of November, 
the campaigu in this quarter was en- 
tirely confined to retreatand pursuit; 
the British and Berar forces being 
scareely ever more than a days march 
apart. This unremitting chase was 

through a country hitherto untravers- 

ed by : an Kaglish general. Extreme- 
ly difficult in itself, it was infinitely 
less so to the flying army, who were 
well acquainted with the loeal re- 
sources offthe country, than to that 
which pursued, who were  tetally 
strangersto them. In this novel bat 
arduous species of contest, the mili- 
tary talents of the subject of this 
Memoir were eminently conspicuous. 
His patience under great difficulties 
was never exhausted ; sharing the 
fatigues and privations of the soldie- 
ry inthe same degree with the mean- 
est private, he was at once their 
example and their idol; while his 
eombined sagacity and activity ren- 
dered it impossible for the enemy to 
escape, notwit hstandidg: the great 
and manifold advautazes in thismede 
of warfare possessed by the Matter. 

During this unremitted pursuit of 
the Berar army, Scindeah found _ it 
expedient, red: uced as he was to the 
greatest extremity by the brilliant 
and decisive vietories of Lord, Lake 
in Hindostan, and those of General 
Wellesley in the Deecan, to send an 


ambassador to the eamp of, the latter 
with propositions ot peace; and at 
length a suspension of hostilities was 
agreed upon between that chieftain 
and the British armies in the Deeean 
and the Guzeral, the principal con- 
dition of which was, that Scindeah’s 
troops should occupy a position forty 
miles to the eastward of Elichpoor, 
and that the British force should not 
advance farther into the territories of 
the former. 

At length, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, General Wellesley came up with 
the greatest part of the Rajah of Be- 
rar’s regular infantry, strengthened 
by a large party of ‘Scindeah’ s best 
cavalrys and as the stipulations of 
the truce had not been fulfilled on the 
part of the latter chieftain, although 
they had been strietly adhered to * 
General W ellesley, he determined 
on attacking this eombined foree with, 
the utmost celerity, in order to de- 
prive the enemy of the means of re- 
treat, or receiving reinforcements, 
and is defiance of the remonstrances 
of the ambassador of Scindeah, -then 
in the English camp. As no treat 
whatever existed with the Berar Ra- 
jah, and as the terms of the trace 
with Scindeah remained yet unacted 
upon by the latter, General Welles- 
ley moved forward to Parterley, 
where he understood the confederates 
were encamped, and on his mareh 
was joined by the division under Co- 
lonel Stevenson, who had halted for 
that purpose at Andorah: by the 
time, however, that.the British ar- 
my had reached Parterley, the conf>- 
derates had retired, though they 
were clearly dise irnable retreating, 
from the top of a lofty tower situated 
near the place. 

From the length of the way which 
the British army had already march- 
ed, and the extreme heat of the day, 


.General Wellesley was inclined to 


postpone the pursuit of the enemy till 
the evening; but he had not long 
bee, halted when large bodies of the 

enemy’s horse appeared in. front ; 
and upon the piequets bein pushed 
forward ia consequence, the whele 
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army of the combined Marhatta 
ehiefiains was discovered at about 
five miles distance extended in a 
long line of eavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, in the plains of Argaum. 
Fiuding them in this position, Gene- 
ral Weilesley resolved upon giving 
them battle instantly, and for that 
purpose moved on with his whole 
army in oné column, the British ea- 
valry leading the attack, ina diree- 
tion nearly parallel to ihe enemy’s line 
On a nearer approach, the British 
force was furmed into two lines, the 
first composed of the infantry, the 
second of the cavalry; the right 
wing was advanced upon the left 
ofthe enemy, and the British left 
wing was supported by the Mysore 
horse. In this erder the whole ad- 
vaneed with the utmost regularity, 
steadiness, and intrepidity. 

‘The engagement began by the 74th 
and 75th regiments being attacked 
by a large body of Persians, who, af- 
ter a desperate conflict, were totally 
destroyed by those gallant corps. 
At this moment of time also, the 
enemy's cavalry were repulsed in a 
charge they furiously attempted on 
the ist battallion of the 6th regiment 
of native infantry, on the left of the 
British line. They, however, onee 
more rallied; when General Welles- 
ley, putting himseifat the head of 
the British cavalry, charged them 
with such fury that they broke, and, 
with the whole of the infantry, fled 
with such precipitation as to render 
it impossible for the English to pur- 


sue them with any advantage, but 


they were pursued for some miles by 
the cavalry, who cut off vast numbers, 
and captured the whole of their ele- 
phants and baggage, 38 pieces of ar- 
tillery, and all their ammunition. 
This vietery, which was as deci- 
sive with respect to the army ef the 
Berar chieftain as that of Assye had 
been to that of Seindeah, was at- 
tended with little loss to the victors. 
In it the same clear preeeption, quick 
judgment, and presence of mind 
which weshave already mentioned as 
distingaishing the British General, 


was equally remarkable, whilst his 
personal bravery and skill were must 
eminently conspiewous. In the 
charge which he made at the head of 
the cavalry, having disposed in their 
intervals some galloper guns, when 
arrived within a short distanee from 
that of the enemy, he suddenly halt- 
ed his whole line, and ordering the 
light artillery to advance, he gave 
the enemy’s horse twoor three dis- 
charges: when seeing them waver 
and grow unsteady, he instantly cut 
in upon*them, and, in an instant, 
totally put them to the rout: thus 
practising with entire success, a ma- 
neuvre equally novel and judicious, 
and entirely his own. 
© There remained now, save the re- 
duction of Gawilghar, hardly any 
other enterprize worthy of General 
Wellington’s victorious arms, Up- 
on this measure, therefore, he in- 
stantly determined, and in eonjuncti- 
on with Colonel Stevensov’s division, 
arrived before that almost iumpregna- 
bie fortress, the last remaining to 
the enemy, of any importance, on 
the 7th of Deeember, havitig dragged 
the heavy ordnanee and neeessary 
stores for the seige over mountains 
and through ravines, for a distance 
of thirty miles, by roads, which the 
troops themselves were obliged, with 
infinite difficulty, to make. 
Gawilghur has long been eelebra- 
ted by the historians of the Decean, 
as one of the strongest bulwarks of 
that country. It stands on a high, 
rocky, steep hill, in the midst of the 
chain of mountains between the Lap- 
tee and Poonah rivers. ‘There is 
one complete inner fort which fronts 
the south, where the rock is niust in- 
aceessible; and this citadel, as it 
may be called, js strengthened and 
defended by an outer fort, which en- 
tirely covers it to the north and north 
west. The outer fort was a thick 
and high wall, whieh covers the ap- 
proach to it from the north, and all 
its defences strongly built and forti. 
fied by ramparts and'towers. To the 
whole of the fortress there are three 
entrances: ene te the south, whieh 
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leads tothe inner fort; one to the 
north-west, which leads to the out- 
ward; aud one to the. north, which 
communicates to the third wall. 
The ascent to the first gate is very 
long, steep, and difficult; that to 
the second is by a road used by the 
eommon communications of the gar- 
rison with the country to the south- 
ward, but this leads no farther than 
the gate, being extremely narrow, 
the rock scooped on each side, and, 
from its passing round the west 
side of the fort, is exposed to its fire 
for a considerable distance ; the last 
road to the northern gate leads di- 
rectly from the village of Lambuda, 
and the ground along which it is 
mace is level with that of the fort. ~ 

We have been induced to go into 
length in this description, in order 
to show our readers that the reduction 
of Gawilghur was an operation that 
required the union of the utmost skill, 
intrepidity, and perseverance ; but 
their admiration must be strongly 
excited, when it is known, that this 
hazardous and difficult enterprize 
was achieved withia the short space 
of forty eight-hours. On the night of 
the i 2th of December the first batte- 
ries were opened against the north 
face of the fort, and on that of the 
14th, apracticable breach was re- 
ported in the walls of the outer fort. 
At ten inthe morning of the 14th, 
the outer fort was carried with im- 
mense slaughter of the garrisen ; 
but the walls of the inner, which we 
have already described, had yet no 
breach whatever. Several attempts 
were made to blow up the gate of 
con muuieation between the outer and 
inner forts, but in vain. A_ place, 
however, on the wall was discovered 
which it appeared barely possible to 
escalade. Against this place Cap- 
tain Campbell, with the light eom- 
pany of the 94th regiment, immedi- 
ately fixed the ladders, which having 
mounted with ineredible resolution 
and agility, they threw themselves 
into the inner fort, the garrison of 
which in astonishment and confusion 
flung down their arms and surrender- 
ed. 


————=z: 

This well-planned, vigorous, and 
brilliant enterprize brought the war 
to a speedy conclusion. The Rajah 
of Berahr, terrified and amazed at 
the rapidity of General Wellesley’s 
operations, even in that mountainous 
and difficult couutry, instantly deter. 
inined on concluding a peace, without 
referring to the operation or wailing 
the determination of his Ally. Net 
a day was lost in bringing this feso- 
lution to the knowledge of the British 
General. The negociations were set 
on ivot on the 16th of Deeember, and 
the treaty of peace between the Bri- 
(ish government in India and the Ra. 
jah of Berar was actually concluded 
the day following! A striking in- 
stance of the characteristic despatch 
and decision of General Wellesley, 
who in this act of diplomaey, as well 
as that of a similar nature condueted 
with the ambassador of Seindeah a 
few days subsequent, showed himself 
equally able in the cabinet as in the 
field. 

On the 30th of December, Gene- 
ral Wellesley had also the happiness 
and distinguished good fortune te 
conc:ude a peace with Seindeah, 
who thus wisely averted the evils 
which he saw threatening him with 
utter destruction. Both treaties 
were speedily ratified by the gover. 
nor general at Caleutta. These 
treaties were the admiration of all 
India, for the moderate and equita- 
ble conditions which were allowed to 
the vanquished confederates, and 
which elearly showed that the ob- 


jects of the war, onthe part of the 


British government, were not con- 
quest, but a secure and solid peace. 

Thus terminated the glorious and 
ever memorable Marhatta war of 
1803; an eternal record of the com- 
prehensive mind and gigantie ability 
of the Marquis Wellesley, who plan- 
ned, and of the heroism and military 
talents of Generals Lake and Wel- 
lesley, who carried it into execution. 
Its consequences may be thus brieffy 
enumerated :—The venerable repre- 
sentative of the house of Timur was 
rescued from bondage and penury 1s 


which he was held by a French fac- 
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ion and restered to the throne aud 
capital of his ancestors, where his 
rey hairs have since descended in 
ce to the grave, and his last 
savers, after a life of wonderful 
ind unexampled vieissitude, have 
yeen poured forth for the happiness 
and welfare of his deliverers; the 
Peishwash, another of the native 
jvereigns, has regained, through 
thesame powerful interference, the 
Musnud of Poonahy and thus secur- 
ed to the British government a faith- 
fx] and most valuable allianee, with 
the full benefit of the treaties econ- 
suded with hims a considerable 
ortion of terrttory and revenue were 
aided to the company’s dominions, 
ind their own empire considerably 
strengthened, and rendered more se- 
eure by the aequisition ; the French 
interests in India utterly and irre- 
parably destroyed; and the two 
greatest native powers of India re- 
duced to an unconditional depen- 
dence upon British generosity: whilst 
the wisdom, policy, aod military re- 
nown of the British character was 
raised to sucha height throughout 
the whole peninsula, as must render 
itsempire infinitely more stable. in 
future, ard its government thence 
forward the certain refuge of its al- 
lies, and the dread of its enemies. 


The share which General Welles- 
ley had in producing these glorious 
results were justly appreciated, both 
abroad and at home. On the i4th 
f February, the inhabitants of Cal- 
wtta came to a resolution of pre- 
renting him with a superb sword of 
the value of 10001. sterling, which 
was afterwards presented to him 
with asuitable address. The inha- 
bitants of the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, as well native as En- 
ropean, also testified their sense of 
his meritorious services, by their se. 
parate addresses of thanks and eon- 
gratulations, and by splendid enter- 
tainments in honour of his name and 
in commemoration of his victories’ 


In England, General Wellesley 
was rewarded fer his serviees by 


being raised by his sovereign to the 
companionship of the highest milita- 
ry order of knighthood inthe world, 
that ofthe Baths; and had the fur- 
ther gratifieation of receiving the 
noblest meed a British officer can ac-- 
quire, the thanks of his country, vee 
ted to him by both honses of Parliae 
ment, on the 3d and 4th of May, 
130%, for his brilliant achievements. 

The esteem and regard in which 
General Wellesley was held by his 
brother officers, who had served with 
him in the campaign in the Deccan, 
may best be gathered by the resolu- 
tion into which they entered, on the 
26th of February, 1804, to present 
him with a superb golden vase, of 
the value of 2000 guineas as a mark 
of their esteem and regard, and as @ 
lasting memorial of the brilliant vie« 
tories to which he led them. 

The profound tranquillity which 
sueceeded the Mahatta war in every 
part of india allowing ofmo other op- 


‘portunity of distinguishing himself im 


that quarter, early in the year 1805, 
General (now Sir Arthur) Wellesley 
returnsd to Europe. 

A short time after his arrival in 
England, Sir Arthur Wellesley wae 
plaeed upon the staff and command- 
ed a brigade in Lord Catheart’s ex. 
pedition to Hanover in 1805. Heaf- 
terwards commanded in one of the 
coast districts, where his discipline 
and management were as ereditable 
to his military character as a tacti- 
cian, as his general deportment to- 
wards the officers under his command 
was to his reputation as a soldier and 
a gentleman. 

The death of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, colonel of the 23d. had made 
a vacaney, which was filled up by 
naming Sir Arthur Wellesley to sue- 
ceed him inthe regiment; the only 
military favour he ever received, 
and one which he couid not have 
been well denied, having been its 
lieutenant-colonel thirteen years, and 

resent with it for almost the whole 
of that time, during a period of very 
active service. 

Darimg the shert-lived administra- 
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. 
tion of Lord Grenville, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley set: in Parliament for an 
Jrish boreugh, and ireque.tly took 
an active part im the debates, so far 
as they concerned the Marquis Wel- 
Jesley, his brother, who at this peri- 
od stilkecontinued to be the object of 
a persecution unexam,-led even in the 
worst tines of republican ingratitude. 
This subject is too complieated, and 
too foreign to our purpose, to dwell 
on here. itis suilictent to observe, 
that upon every ques.ion in which 
the conduct or character of that il- 
lustrious person was implicated, Sir 
Arthur was found at his post. Per- 
fectly cempeteut to the task, he 
brought his thorough knowledge of 
the Siarquis Weiiesley’s policy and 
practice in the administration of the 
vernment of india before the bar 
of the public, and constantly con- 
vineed lis auditors, if he eould not 
Silence his adversuries: whilst. his 
mode of speaking, at once simple, 
perspicuous, and energetic, was uni- 
ted with so mach real modesty and 
diffidence ef manner, as to secure 
him no smal! share of the favour of 
the House, and a constant degree of 
fiattering atiention. 

On the aceession of the present ad- 
ministration, Sir Arthur was named 
to the high situation of chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and accompanied the Duke of 
Richmond thither in that situation. 
This ofice, one certainly incompati- 
bie with the duties of that profession 
which lie had chosen, and of which 
he was the greatest ornament hie 
accepted, on the condition of its not 
prejudicing his military views and 
pursuits. Accordingly we find him 
actively emplayed, aod high in eom- 
mand, under Lord Catheart, in the 
expedition against Denmark, under- 
taken with a view of capturing the 
Danish fleet in the Baltic, in the 
month of August 1807. 

The characteristic vigour and ae- 
liviiy of Sir Arthur Weilesicy were 
eminently conspicuous upon this ve- 
easion. As the extraordinary su- 
pineness of the vast British fleet un- 


a 
der the command ef Admiral Gap. 
bier threw the burthen of the redye. 
tion of Copenhagen entirely upon th 
land forces, considerable delay top 
place in the operations against tha 
city, whichcould not otherwise hayg 
oceurred. During this period, the 
Daxish troops taking advantage , 
the delay, began to assemble in fore 
in the interior of the island, andi 
was deemed necessary to order Sir 
Arthur Wellesley to march againg 
them with a strong detachment, 
This service he performed with hig 
accustomed celerity and good fortune, 
completely defeating and dispersing 
the eremy at Kioge, taking upwards 
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of 60 officers and 1,400 men, 44 pie. Un t 
ces. of cannon, and a quantity of nera 
powder and ammunition. from ¢ 
‘This timely victory, the enly ser: eipedi 
vice worthy noticing in that eam. masams 
paign, materially contributed to the Meum 
reduction of Cop:nhagen, which e- ply we 
vent speedily followed; on the 7th of Mie tro 
September, the articles.of eapitula- dD 
tion being negociated and signed hy Bip tion 
Sir Arthur Wellesley (who was sent Out 
for for that purpose from his com. Ht!V0} 
mand in the country, ‘ wiiere.” says mmereti 
Lord Catheart, in his despateh, “he Hq" Cor 
had distinguished hinself in a man. H“ys; 
ner so. honourable to himself and so. ed him 
advantageous to the public”) Sit the I 
Home Popham and Lieutenant-eolo- Spain, 
nel Murray being also named with GyMe ' 
him in the same commission. quarte 
The virtues and achievements pet 
e, 


which had hitherto marked Sir Ar- 
thurs military career, however teal- 
ly splendid in themselves, frou the 
distance of the scene of action and | 
the supposed imbeeility of the enemy 
against whom he had acted in India, 


suppor 
Cadiz, 
mater 
join th 
them ; 


were not so highly appreciated as BgM*uce 
they deserved to be at home. The me co 
moment was, however approaching JMP*S*4; 
when his fame was to be thoroughly ae. 


established throughout Europe, by# 
series of the most brilliant suecesses 
over some of the best troops and a 
blest generals in the world. 

When the reeent efforts of the Spa- 
nish: patriets held forth a prospect 
ef liberating our natural aud ansienl 
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ily, the Portuguese, from Freneh 
yranny and oppression, Sir Arthur 
Fellesley (who had now attained the 
ak of Lieutenani-general) was des- 
ined fo cammand an expedition fit- 
jug vut at Cork for the purpose of 
cing in Portugal. ‘The particulars 
»{this campaign we are enabled to 
jetail with aecuraey, as well from 
the official despatches of General 
Wellesley himself, which will be 
fund in the part of our publication 
ppropriated to them. as from an ae- 
qunt of it drawn up with great ap- 
parent fidelity and accuracy in a res- 
ectable morning paper.* 

On the 12th of July, Lieutenant- 
general Sir Arthur Wellesley sailed 
from Cork in eommand of the British 
eipedition destined to aet in Portugal 
aainst the Freneh troops im that 
country, and which-were now toilera- 
bly well known to consist solely of 
the troops under General Junot, styl- 
al “Dake of Abrantes,” in the oceu- 
ation of Lisbon and its vicinity. 

Outhe 7th, Sir Arthur quitted the 
convey, and with his interpreter and 
seretary proceeded in a light vessel 
0 Corunna, where he remaiped some 
fays; during which time he inforim- 
tdhimself of the actual situation of 
the French foree in the north of 
Spain, took measures to communi- 
tate with the patriot juntas in that 
quirter, and also found means to 
despatch messengers to that of Se- 
ile, and to General Spencer; then 
tupposed to be with his division at 
(aliz. Having aceomplished these 
naterial objeets, he proceeded to 
jin the expedition, and arrived with 
them at Mondego Bay, at the en- 
tranee of the river of that name, on 
the coast of Portugal, after a tedious 
pissage of twenty days. 

his poiat ef landing was appa- 
rently chosen by Sir Arthur, as, be- 
‘les being saffieiently near Lisbon to 
st down before it in a few day’s 
Mirch, it afforded many facilities 
‘t the neeessary refreshment of so 
urge a body of troops after their voy- 
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age, and for their requisite equip- 
ment for the march towards the ca- 
pital. In fact, during the stay of 
Sir Arthur at this place, the whole 


of the troops were put in such @ state - 


of comfort, from their supplies. of 
every kiad, that they were in a con- 
dition to undergo any fatigue or pri- 
vation without a murmur or any real 
detriment, whatever serviee or en- 
terprize they might be put upon, in 
a few days after their landing. 
From Oporto, the general at this 


point also was enabled to receive the . 


most eilicient assistance, ali the 
mules and carriages necessary forthe 
movement of the army having heen 
provided through the bishop of that 
diocese, whose influence was very 


great, and zeal in the cause of his - 


country unbeunded: he exerted him- 
seliso as to procure an abundant 
supply for the use of the commissari- 
at of the whole British army, and 
forwarded them to head-quarters pre- 
viously to their march for Lisbon, 
By landing here also, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had the fairest prospect of 
being joined not only by General 
Speneers’s force, but also that of 
General Anstruther, of whose intend- 
ed junction with him he was now ap- 
prized—one or both of which events 
it was absolutely necessary to the fur 
ture success of his army should take 
plaee, before he approached too near 
Junot, whose foree wes far superior to 
his without such assistance. But, 
above ali, in this very critical peri+ 
od, when Marshal Bessieres had 
been successful against the patrict 
Spanish army in Leon, and whe 
might have therefore advanced to- 
wards Portugal to relieve Junot, 
General Wellesley would have had it 
in his power, from this position, to 
have intereepted that officer, and 
have given hii battle before he could 
have formed a junction with the 
Duke of Abrantes. 

Fortunately, the successes in 
South Spain of the Patoiot General 
Castanos, fist gave a check to Mar- 
shal Bessieres, and then, combined 
with otheg circumstances ef disaster, 
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compelled him to a retrogade move- 
ment from Benavente to Burgos. 
We. say fortunately; for altho we 
have not-a doubt but that Sir Arthur 
would have annihilated the force un- 
der Bessieres, it still would have 
eansed a protraction of the very de- 
sirable events which have since ta- 
ken place in another part of the 
country. 

Judicious, however, as all these cir 
eumstanees rendered a landing at 
Mondego, the disembarkation owing 
to the bar at the end of the mouth of 
the river, was teaious, nor could it 
be effected at a more rapid rate than 
that ofa brigade a day. ‘This delay 
was, however, fortunate in one re- 
spect, as the foree «under General 
Spencer arrived previously to that un. 
der Sir Arthur having eompleted its 
landing; this operation was, there- 
fore, continued with respect to Gen- 
eral Speneer’s force, without any 
period intervening, which gave it the 
appearance of a single embarkation : 
a circumstance eventually of much 
oonsequenee, as Junot remained in 
ignorance of Sir Arthur being thus 
reinforeed, which probably induced 
him to advance from Lisbon with the 
whole of his army in the hope of 
fighting under the great advantage 
ef the superiority of numbers. 

This operation was effeeted under 
the direction of Captain Pulteney 
Malcolm, of the Donegal (assisted 
by Captains Adams and Cadogan, of 
the navy,) and was condueted by him 
with the utmost skill and attention. 
Indeed, during the whole of the eam- 
paigo, the harmony between the two 
services was remarkable, & was ne- 
verence interrupted. The force now 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley was. a- 
bout 14,000 men, including cavalry 
and artillery, without reckoning the 
sth veteran battallion, whieh re- 
mained on board the ships of war, 
which latter were ordered to sail to 
the southward, keeping in with the 
shore, andas much ona line with 
the route of the armyyas possible, 
Jt was at this time understood that 
the French had’ a yr Peniche, 
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the naval foree. in 01 
The certainty of Marshal Ry ble | 
sieres having retreated upon Bar — 
and the fortunate junction of Gener) ma 
Spencer’s division, now enabled th. chie 
commander-in-chief to undertake the 
consistently with the utmost prus trod) 
dence, active operations against Jy. mer 
net, with every reasonable  prospeg ae 
of success. He, therefore, having rani 
eompleted all his arrangements wit] neue 
respect to the future comfort of th — 
troops, and to their complete equip ? . 
ment for their march, moved, ea vanes 
on the morning of the 9th, to the 
southward, earrying with him se. 
venteen day’s provision for the whol 
army, in ease, that should the flee 
be blown off of the coast, he might yet 
act indepently of it. Each soldie ne 
earried three day’s food in his knap. = 
sack, there were five days’ laden oni 7, 
mules, and nine in the ecommissariat a 
Each soldier was also furnished with He 
120 rounds of ball cartridge. the t 
The British army reached the city have 
of Leria on the 12th, which had late nam 
ly been occupied by the French, but to as 
who had retreated to Ahobaea on the pear 
approach of the English, having frifi hero 
plundered the town, and committed cipal 
the greatest atrocities.. In partieu-ff vatia 
lar, but a few days before, after horre 
having used the Bishop of the dio by C 
cese with the greatest indignity, they— cero 
stripped him naked and tied himg coun 
down in his chair, while they brought tain | 
his niece into the room, and used het of Ai 
with such complicated violence andg™ been, 
barbarity that she died on the spol, eel 
before the eyes of her venerable rela that 
tive. This eruelty was effeeted ia He 
order to extort the chureh plate anda mem 
other property, which they supposed entit, 
the Bishop to be th® depository off Svea 
Leria is a city of Estremadura, cong the | 
taining about 3,500 inhabitants, anda and | 
is the see of a bishop. It is situateli srati 
about 60 miles N. N. E. of Lisboumy * « 
auq 


and about 40 8S. of Coimbra. 
Hitherte the army had regular) 
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Me encamped every night, principally in not but flatter ourselves, but the rea- 
to hay the woods and vineyards. Sir Ar- ders of the Port Folio will receive 
was that purposely avoided the towns and peruse, with corresponding emo- 
vemeng 4 villages whieh lay in his route, tions, a biographieal notice of a per- 
10 Wi ‘, order to eseape as much as possi- sonage whose uame is so conspicu- 
ble putting the inhabitants to incon- ous in the annals of heroism, and 
al Bes. venience. It may also here be re- who has so irresistible a claim on 
Burgos, marked, that the Commander-in- our admiration and gratitude. 
Genera) "lief on thal ng up the ground for Captain Smith was, by birth, an 
led {| the wal always encamped the Enghshman. Descended of a res- 
lertake, troops a column, in their order of pectable family, and heir to a com- 
t pry. march, instead of the usual mode petent fortune, he was born at Wil- 
net Jy. of encamping in line; by which loughby in Lincolnshire, in the year 
Prospect uch delay was avoided, both in 1579. From his very childhood he 
































































having encamping and breaking up for the was remarkable for a fervid fancy, 
ts with march, and was one far more adapt- and a romantic disposition, and 
tof the ed to the convenience of the soldiery seemed bent on the performance of 
> qi ME than the usual method. some daring and adventurous exploit, 
H, early (ro BE CONTINUED.) which might transmit his name with 
to the ¥ honour to posterity. It was not long 
him se. dis. a eee till his spirit of enterprise began to 
e whole From the Port Folio. manilest itself in something beyond 
he flee the adventures of a child. When 
ight yet BIOGRAPHY. enly thirteen years of age, he con- 
‘Soldictt orrok OF CAPTAIN JoUN smITH,  Ceived anirresistible desire to visit 


Knap: the continent of Europe, where he 
aden oni Tie Father of American Colonization, felt persuaded that he would soon be 
ssariat able to distinguish himself by seme 
ed with However honourable and exalted manly and memorable transaction. 

the title may be considered which we ‘To raise money secretly, for the pur-. 
the city have thought proper to annex to the pose of defraying the expences of his 
ad late- name of captain Smith, we venture voyage thither, he sold his school- 
ch, buf to assert, and hope to make itap- books, his satchel, and every other 
. on the pear, that it is not beyond what that article of property placed at his dis- 
ing fir hero deserved. If for being prin-  pesal. His resolution, however, was 
nmitted i cipally instrumental in the preser- suddenly checked, and his arrange- 
yarticu- Mm vation of Rome from the seenes of ments defeated, by the death of his 
, after horror and blood meditated against it father. ‘This event placed him un- 
he dio MM by Cataline and his associates. Ci- der the directions of guardians, who 
ty, they cero was hailed as the father of his became more intent\on the improve- 
d him country, with equal justice may cap- ment of his fortune than the ecultiva- 
brought #™ tain Smith be denominated the father tion of his intellect. Pursuant to his 
sed her of American colunization, he having plan, he was bound, at the age of 
nee andi been, of all Europeans, the most fifteen, to a respectable merchant, 
ve spol, ficient and eouspicuous agent in in the townof Lynne. Here his de- 
le rela that important event. sire of visiting the coultinent revived 
seted it Having always considered the inallits former vigour. Nor was it 
ate aud Memory of this extraordinary man long till an op portunity of gratifying 
posed ‘ulitled to higher honours than have it occurred. ‘The sou of ord Wil- 
tory off ceca herctofure conferred on it by loughby, a nobleman of distinctien, 
a, cor—m™ ‘he citizens of the United States; had just arrived at an age when it 
ts, andi and having frequently derived both was deemed expedient that be should 
ituateli statification and amusement from commence the tour of Europe. Pleas- 
Lisbou, * contemplation of his character ed withthe manliness and accomplish- 

id various achievements, we can- meats of young Smith, he invited 
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him into his family, and they set 
out together on their travels through 
the continent. 
During his continuance in France 
and Holland, our young hero ap- 
plied himself, with great assiduity 
and success, to the study of the ru- 
diments of war, a profession to whieh 
he exhibited new a settled predilec- 
tion. Determined to devote himself 
entirely to military pursuits, he not 
long afterwards passed over into 
Scotland, emeouraged by an expec- 
tation of honourable employment in 
the service of king James. Amused 
here with little else than courtly pro- 
fessions which were never realized, 
and splendid promises which remain- 
ed unfulfilled, he soon left the north, 
with sentiments of dissatisfaction, 
and returned once more to his family 
residence, in the town of Willough- 
by. Meeting in this place with no 
associates pessessing dispositions con. 
genial to his own, he suddenly adopt- 
ed a course of life altogether singu- 
lar and romantic in itself, and pro- 
ductive of no small solicitude to his 
friends. Retiring into a deep and 
solitary wood, situated at a consider- 
able distanee from the town, he 
erected for himself a pavilion of 
boughs, where he fixed, for a time 
his permanent abode. In this se-, 
clusion, resembling more the resi- 
dence of an anchorite than a seldier, 
he devoted his time to the practice of 
horsemanship, the use of the lance, 
and the study of some favourite trea- 
tises onthe art of war. Nor was it 
till they had procured for him in- 
structors in these various exercises 
and pursuits, that his friends were 
able to entice Lim from his chosen 
retirement. 

About this period a fierce and san- 
guinary war began to rage, between 
the Christians and the Turks, which 
summoned to the field the martial 
youth from all parts of Europe. On 
such an oceasion young Smith could 
no ~~ slumber in the lap of re- 
pose. Fired at once by his devotion 


to Christianity and his love of glory, 
he determined to volunteer his ser- 


vices in the confliet, With this jp. 
tention he hastened to Flanders, and 
thenee passed through Franee, 
where amidst various perils and diff. 
eulties, into which he was betrayed 
by inexperience, or hurried by youth. 
ful impetuosity, he never failed to 
manifest the spirit of an undannted 
warrior and a high-minded. cavalier. 
He was now eon the eve of an advyep. 
ture of the most extraordinary and 
romantie character. Nothing but a 
source of authority which even seep. 
ticism itself must receive as unex. 
ceptionable, could induce us to record 
it among the realities of history, At 
Marseilles he set sail on a voyage te 
Italy. ‘The vessel in which he em. 
barked was principally filled witha 
large and promiscuous assemblage of 
pilgrims, who whateyer may be the 
fervency of their piety and devotion 
are seldom very remarkable for their 
knowledge or liberality. Searecly 
had they lost sight of land, when the 
heavens became suddenly overcast, 
and a fieree and threatening tempest 
was on the wing. ‘This scene of ter- 
rors continuing for several days, no- 
thing but inevitable destruction seem- 
ed to await them. The pilgrims at 
length concluded that such an awful 
visitation could be nothing less than 
a judgment from heaven, in conse- 
quenee of the heresies and erimes of 
some of the passengers. Young 
Smith, being the only one on board 
of a religious persuasion differing 
from their own, was immediately sin- 
gled out, as the source of their mis- 
fortunes. Nor did these sanguinary 
fanaties deliberate long as to the 
course they should pursue. Witha 
temper of mind worthy of the deei- 
ples of Moloch himself, they seized 
their vietim, and threw him into the 
sea, as an éxpiatory offering to the 
Ruler of the elements. Cool and 
collected even in this extremity of 
misfortune, our young hero, who 
was one of the most able and expert 
of swimmers, supported himself amid 
the waves, with great strength and 
undaunted resolution. Partly by his 
own ineredible exertions, but chiefly, 
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as we are willing to believe, by a 
special interposition of Previdence 
ju his favour, which announced to 
the world that he was born for other 
and higher destinies, he reached in 
jalety a small uninhabited island, 
rot far remote from the coast of 
Jialy. On the day following he had 
the good fortune to be rescued from 
this abode of solitude.and want, bya 
French rover, the captain of which 
treated him with parental kindness. 
lie remained in this vessel a sufficient 
length of time to maxe the tour of 
ihe Mediterranean, visiting both the 
Mahometan and the Christian coasts. 
Falling in, at length, with a Vene- 
tian vessel, richly laden, a despe- 
rate conflict ensued, in which the 
rowess of Smith excited the highest 
admiration and applause. ‘The mer- 
chantman becoming a prize, the 
erew of the pirate was enriched by 
the booty, our hero receiving his full 
proportion. Soon after this he was 
generously placed on shore, to pur- 
sue his inelinations, and spend his 
money amidst the antiquities and 
pleasures ef Italy. 


The disposition, however, of Smith 
leading him rather to the tumults of 
acamp than to the peaceful walks 
of classic ground, amid faded great- 
ness and mouldering ruins, he re- 
paired to Vienna, where an army 
was embodying for an expedition 
against the Turks. Here he entered 
as a gentleman volunteer, into the 
regiment commanded by the gallant 
count Meldrich. 


He had been but a short time at- 
tached to the banners of the cross, 
when he signalized himself by his 
enterprise and personal bravery. 
During the siege of Olaumpagh and 
Alba-Regalis he was the projeetor of 
stratagems, and the conductor of cer- 
‘ain modes of attack against the ene- 
my, which manifested in him an un- 
usual talent for the art of war, and 
rendered the most essential services 
to the Christian cause. The com- 
mand of a treop of horse, and goon 
afterwards, the rank of first major, 


were conferred on him, as an ac- — 
knowledgment of his high desert. 

An ececasion was now approaching, 
which gave to captain Sinith a dis- 
tinguished rank among the most cele- 
brated champiens of the age. The 
regiment to which he belonged had 
invested a strong ‘Turkish fortress, 
garrisoned chietly by renegades and 
banditti. Owing to frequent and 
vigorous sallies from the gates, the 
works of the assailanis advanced 
slowly and with great difficulty. 
During the progress of the siege, a 
‘Turkish officer, on horsebaek, is- 
suing from the town, challenged to 
single combat any Christian of the 
rank-of a captain. This produced 
a signal commotion, accompanied 
with the mest generous and high- 
minded emulation, among the war} 
like spirits of the camp. Hundreds 
of hearts panted for the honour of 
humbling the pride of this insolent 
Mussulman, and as many swords 
were ready to start from their seab- 
bards to execute thedeed. So nume- 
rous and pressing were the claims of 
valeur, that it became necessary to 
decide the contest by lot, when the 
turn of fortune proved favourable te 
captain Smith. 

‘This youthful hero had now be- 
come the champion on whose sword 
hung the honor of the Christian 
arms. Consequences proved that so 
sacred a trust could not have been 
committed to abler hands. The 
ramparts of the town being filled 
with ladies and men glittering in 
arms, the two combatants appeared 
on the fatal arena. Meunted eaeh 
on a war-horse of singular elegance 
and clothed in suits of splendid ar- 
mour, the entered the field to the 
sound of trumpets. Rushing to the 
charge at a given signal, Smith, on 
first encounter, struck his adversary 
ry dead tothe ground. Hethen sprang 
from his horse, according to the 
rules and conditions of the combat, 
and cutting off his head, and despoil- 
ing him of his armour, bore them 
both in triumph within the Chris- 
tian lines. Mortified and enraged 
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at the fate of their champion, and 
determined to wash from their arms 
so foula blot, the infdel garrison 
sent forth from the walls two other 
officers, bearing the same defiance on 
their swords. ‘These were severally 
engaged by our hero, with similar 
success, their heads and their ar- 
mour augmenting his spoils. 

After three such signal victories, 
Smith was regarded with admiration 
and almest overwhelmed with hon- 
ours. By his companions in arms 
his return to the Chistian lines. was 
hailed with tears and unbounded ac- 
clamations. Attended by a guard of 
six thousand men, and three Turkish 
horses led before him, each being 
preceded by a Turk’s head mounted 
ona pole, he was conducted in tri- 
umph to the pavilion of his general. 
Here he experienced the most flatter- 
ing reception, and was presented 
witha fine war-horse, richly capari- 
soned, and a cimetar and belt of 
great value. Shortly afterwards, the 
duke of Transylvania, coming to re- 
view the army, gave him his minia- 
ture set in gold, accompanied with 
the most kind and flatteriag expres- 
sions, and other tokens of his exalt- 
edregard. He also issued, in his 
favor, letters patent of nobility, giv- 
ing him for his arms three ‘Turks’ 
heads, emblazoned on a shield.— 
These were afterwards recorded in 
the herald’s office, in England, and 
became the permanent arms of Smith 
and his descendants. 

Summing up the whole of his life 
and adventures, our hero might be 
hitherto denominated a favorite of 
Fortune. At length, however a re- 
verse was appreaching, which over- 
whelmed him, for atime, with de- 
gradation and misery. At the disas- 
trous affair of Rottenton, in the year 
1602, where the carnage of the 
Christain army was so extensive, 
he was left among the dead 
on the field of battle, supposed 
himself to be one of the number. Bat 
the pillagers perceiving that he still 
breathed, aud not doubting from the 
richness of his armour, that his 
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ransom would be ample, made up. 
wearied efforts to restore him to life 
and contributed to his recovery |, 
every attention that interest could 
suggest. Having regained his health 
by means of the sounduess and yj. 
gour of his constitution, and no one 
coming forward with a view of his 
redemption, he was soon afterward; 
sold at publie auetion amons the rest 
of the prisoners. His purchaser 
was a isashaw. who-sent him to 
Constantinople as a present to his 
mistress, a young ‘l'artarian lady of 
distinguished beauty. Smith, being 
now only twenty-three years of age, 
was in the lustre of life, with a noble 
countenance, an elegant person, and 
a deportment remarkable for manli- 
ness and grace. These qualities 
eould not fail to attraet the notice 
of his young mistress, te whose scr- 
vice he most assiduously devoted 
himself, nor was it long till they 
made a deep impression upon her 
heart. This circumstance procured 
for him, on her part, the kindest 
treatment, accompanied by every in- 
dulgence that might tend to alle- 
viate his misfortunes and reconcile 
him to his situation. At length, to 
“i him from being treated with 
larshness aud indignity, and per- 
haps sold, by her. mother, whose 
mind had become tinetured with pre- 
judices against him, Charatza Trag- 
abigzanda (for such was the name 
of his fair mistress) sent him into 
Tartary, to her brother, who was 
timor bashaw of Nalbrits, on the 
Palas Meotis. This separation she 
did not intend to be of long continu- 
ance. Her object was, to allow 
Smith to remain with her brother till 
he should acquire a knowledge of the 
language, manners, and religion of 
the country, and till time should 
place her fortunes at her own dispo- 
sul. She meant, then, te indulge her 


tenderness for him, & openly bestow 
on himrher hand in marriage. 

On delivering him to her brother, 
this young damsel recommended him 
te his favour with great zeal and the 
most affectionate expressions. The 
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Bashaw. ‘however, received him 
with very ‘different impressions. 
Suspecting the passion ‘which: his 
sister entertained for himg he only 
treated him the more harshty ‘and 


‘unworthily. Smith’s martiah spirit 


elevated by a consciousness of ‘rag- 
abigzanda’s love, submitted with dif- 
ficulty to the repeated indignities he 
was forced to encounter. Provoked 
at length, beyond the point of fur- 
ther enduranee, by the brutalitics 
ractised on him in a barn where he 
was threshing, he assaulted the ti- 
mor in his turn, and struck him 
dead to the ground by a hlow with 
his threshing bat. This event 
took place about a league from the 
dwelling of his tyrannical master. 
His fortunes were now at the lowest 
ebb of desperation. There was no 
time to be lost. His preservation 
from torture depended on his imme- 
diate flight from the country. He 
accordingly, stripped the dead body 
and burying it under the straw, 
elothed himself in timor’s apparel, 
and mounting his horse, fled precip- 
itately into the desarts of Carcassia. 
Afier wandering two or three days. 
in great solicitude, he was conduct- 
ed at length, under the direetion of 
ofa protecting Providence, to the 
main road whieh led to Museovy. 
Pursuing this for sixteen days, un- 
der the utmost pressure of hunger 
and fatigue, he arrived at a garri- 
son on the frontiers of Russia. He 
axperienced here a most cordial re- 
ception, his present wants were all 
supplied, and he was placed ina 
situation to continue his journey in 
safety and comfort, Having travel- 
led through various countriesof Asia 
and Knrope, he had the good fortune 
to meet, at Leipsie, with his old 
friend and patron, the duke of ‘T'ran- 
silvania, together with count Mel- 
drich, ander whom he had served 
with so much distinction. After 
passing some time in the society of 
these illustrious noblemen, the duke, 
at his departure, furnished him with 
letters setting forth his character as 
asoldier, the services he had per- 


formed, and the honours he had -at- 
tained. At the same time, to repair 
in some measore, his shattered cir- 
cunistances, and to enable him to 
appear iu a style corresponding to 
his military standing, he presented 
him the sum of fifteen hundred. du- 
cats. TOs 

Having seen much of the world, 
and heing wearied by a succession of 
such singular adventures, Smith*had 
determiucd on returning to his native 
country. He was, notwithstanding, 
indueed to: take, previously, an ex- 
tensive range thro’? Germany, Franze 
and Spain, the further to impreye 
himseli in military seience. ' Led by 
the rumours of war, and the native 
affinity of his mind for dangers, he 
even passed over to Africa, and spent 
some time at the court of Moroceo.— 
Having visited the fortresses and ex- 
amined most of the curiosities of the 
Barbary states, he finally returned 
to England, by the way of Franee.— 
In his passage across the Channel, in 
a Freneh gatley, he had the fortune 
to fall in withtwo Spanish ships of 
war. A desperate conflict ensued. 
which, after continuing nearly three 
days, termivated in the entire diseom- 
fiture of the Spaniards. 

England being now in a state of 
profound peace, Smith found in it no 
field for the display of his active and 
warlike disposition. After visiting 
his friends, and spending some time 
in the kingdom unoccupied and dis- 
contented, he cheerfully embarked 
with captain Grosnold, in the project 
of planting colonies in America. 

Aithough by his adventures and 
gallant exploits, Smith had acquired 
great celebrity in the eastern hemis- 
phere, a rieher and more brilliant 
meed of renown awaited hitn in the 
west. He had been hitherfo raised 
to distinction and loaded with honors 
as an intrepid warrior anda suceess- 
fal champien; but what was this 
evmpared with the reputation of a 
wise and enterprising colonizer of a 
continent !—a diffuser of civilization 
and a propagator of Christianity 
throughout @ territory ef boundless 
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extent, where barbarism and intideli- 
ty had heretofore’ practised their 
rites of impiety and their orgies of 
blood! | 

Captain Smith was one of the ori- 
ginal company to which James I. un- 
der date of the 1oth of April, 1609, 
eranted letters patent for the coloni- 
gation of America. He was also ap- 

inted to a seat in the first council 
of the “ South Colony,” as tt was 
then denominated, and was afterwards 
elected president of thatbedy. Dur- 
ing his exercise of the functions of 
this office, his services were of ines- 
timable value to the infant establish- 
went whose destinies he directed. 

In company with his associates he 
set sail from England on the igth of 
Deeember 1606, but did not arrive on 
the coast of Virginia till the 26th of 
April, 1607. In the meau time dis- 
sexitions of the most serious and 
threatening aspect had unfortunately 
broken out among the adventurers.— 
Tosuch aheight had these feuds a- 
risen, that eapiain Smith had been in 
close confinement for thirteen weeks, 
under the eharge of meditating the 
murder of the council and the usur- 
pation of the supreme authority as 
soon as they should arrive on Ame- 
rican ground. ‘The real motive, 
however, forthe arrest and-rigorous 
treatment of this distinguished eha- 
tacter, was the envy and jealousy 
whieh his superior powers and trans- 
eendant popularity had excited in 
the minds of the other members of 
the council. He had the good for- 
tune and address net only to estab- 
lish his own innoeenee, but ultimate- 
ly to effectuate the overthrew of most 
of his aceusers. 

To specify in detail, within the li- 
mits of the present article, what he 
did and suffered for the first colony 
of Virginia, is altogether impoasible. 
Volumes would be insufficient to do 

justice to his services. fi is no ex- 
travaganee of panegyric to say. that 
he was the quickening spirii—the 
vital principle -of the whole estab- 
lishmeat—the projector and aecom-" 
plisher ofeyery thing requisite for 
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its comfortable subsistence and its 
preservaitien from ruin. Possessed 
of avigeur of constitution which 
formed. a-perfect counterpart to the 
hardrhood of his mind, no sickliness 
of climate, no unwholesomeness of 
previsibus was able to affeet him, 
nor did his system grow feeble under 
the»pressure of want. Wher others 
of his companions, therefore, were 
faint from fatigue or languishing un- 
der disease, his strength was unbre. 
ken and his health unimpaired. 
While dejection and despondeney 
threw a eloud over the brow: of every 
one around him, his spirits were 
buoyant, his fortitude unshaken, and 
Hope, the sweetener of toils and the 
stay ef the unfortunate, never for- 
sook him. On every oceasion an in- 
erease of difficulties served only to 
invigorate his exertions, and to awa- 
ken him to some new and corres- 
ponding resources. Was the colony 
threatened with a searcity of proyi- 
sions: the surreunding country was 
rendered in some way, subservient to 
their wants. Did the savages ap- 
proach them with hostile intentions : 
they were not only repulsed. with 
slaughter, but terror and devas- 
tation were carried te their dwellings. 
Did any of the colonists, diseontent- 
ed with their situation and diseourag- 
ed at their prospeets, meditate a das- 
tardiy return to Europe, about to 
frustrate thereby the intentions of 
these who had projected the enter- 
prise: the malcontents were either 
mildly won back to their daty by ar- 
gument and remonstrance, or pre- 
sented with the alternative of instant- 
ly abandening their purpese or perish- 
ing in their first attempt te carry it 
into exeeution. Against the physi- 
cal inconveniences resulting from the 
different seasons of the year, the best 
provisions were made which the na- 
ture and eireumstances of the case 
would allow; and all these arrange- 
ments were attributable to the abun- 
dant resonrees of Smith. 
So well known and at the same 
time so formidable to the savages did 
this celebrated character hecome, 
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that he acquired among them an in- 
fluence which was almost ineredible. 

By treating them as friends or as 
evemies, according. to the attitude 
which the,mutabilitiy of their cha- 
racter induced them to assume, he 
seldom failed to mould them to his 
wishes, If at one time they would 
have murdered, atanother they would 
with ne less eagerness have adored 
him. 

‘he adventures and enterprises of 
our hero among the aborigines of our 
country were numerous. and interest- 
ing. One of them in particular de- 
serves to be recited. It is that which 
relates to the celebrated: Pocahontas. 

When engaged in exploring the 
head waters of James’ river, captain 
Smith was surprised and surrounded 
by several hundred Indians armed 
with bows and arrows. Against this 
fearful odds he defended himself with 
great valor, slew several of the as- 
sailants, and spread such terror a- 
mong the rest, that none had the cou- 
rage and hardihood to approach him. 
Having sufficiently ehecked the im- 
petuosity of their onset, he endeaver- 
ed to effect his escape towards his ca- 
noe, which he had left by the border 
ofa small lake. While thus engag- 
ed, directing hiseyes towards the e- 
nemy rather than toexplore the track 
he was pursuing, he plunged sudden- 
ly, up to his armpits, into an cozy 
creek. Although mextricably entan- 
gled, and unabie any longer te act on 
the offensive, he still kept his savage 
pursuers at bay, until chilled and be- 
numbed by the coldness of the water, 
he threw away his arms,and surren- 
dered at diseretion. | 

Having drawn him out of the creek 
and restored him to himself by fric- 
tion and the heat ofa fire, some of 
the savages made arrangements to 
bind him to a tree, while others were 
preparing to pierce him with arrows. 
But his presence ef mind, which ne- 
ver forsook him, happily suggested 
to him the means of safety. Taking 
from his pocket a beautiful travelling 
compass inclosed inivory, which he 
used for his guide in his excursions 


through the country, he so much a- 
motion and astonished the whole par- 
ty wiih a view of it, and by the ae- 
count which he gave them of its ex- 
traordinary properties, that they im- 
mediately relinquished their prepa- 
rations to bind him, and were almost 
ready to fali down and worship him. 

During the whele time. of his cap- 
tivity, whieh lasted. upwards of seven 
weeks, Smith contrived, by means of 
the inexhaustable resources of his 
mind, to maintain-among the Indians 
an idea of his consequence and great 
superiority. To this' he was repeat- 
edly indebted for his. life. On one 
occasion, hy sending some of the sa- 
vages as the bearers. of a letter to his 
frieuds inJames’ town, Commissioning 
them te bring him, on ‘their return, 
certain specified articles, he filled 
them with amazement at the power 
he possessed’ of making paper speak. 
This measure, simpleas.it was, prov- 
ed eminently serviceable to him in 
his subsequent transactions with these 
children of nature. 

While Smith was in their posses- 
sion the Indians were preparing. for 
the assault of James-Town, with a 
view to the utter extermination of the 
colenists. For the more certain at- 
tainment of their object, they appli- 
ed to him for counsel, and assistance 
promising him as a reward, life 
and liberty, withas much land and 
as many women as he might wish te 
possess. He however, represented 
to them, in strong terms, the ex- 
treme difficulty and danger of the 
enterprise ; and painted in such 
glowing colours the springivg of 
mines, and the-destruetive operation 
of great guns, and other warlike in- 
struments, that he effectually sue- 
ceeded in deterring them from the at- 
tack. ‘The representation he made 
had the happiest effect in elevating 
the colonisis in the estimation of the 
natives. 

Having abandoned for the present, 
all views of hostility against James- 
Town, thesavages began to amuse 
themselves by leading captain Smith 
in a kind of triumphal precession a 
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round the country. In this state of 
barbaric pomp, accompanied at times 
with the most obstreperous rejoicings 
they visited many places of uote, till 
at length, the arrived at Wero woco- 
mueo, the residence of Powhatan, 
the emperor of the country. This 
chieflain possessed a sway that was 
not only extensive, but imperial, in 
the true signifiation of the term ; for 
he exercised dominion over no less 
than thirty tributary kings. Whien 
Smith was presented to him he ap- 
peared in all the majesty of state. 
Hic was seated before a fire, ‘on a 


wooden throne, resembling a bed- 


stead, clothed ina flowing raccoon 
skin robe, with a fanciful coronet of 
feathers on his head. Although his 
aspect was fierce and his manners 
morose, lie received his prisoner with 
something like courtesy. He order- 
ed a table to be spread for him, fur- 
nished with an abundanee of the best 
provisions his palace could afford. 
This banquet being ended, a council 
was held, im which it was determined 
that Smith should be put to death. 
The seutenee was to be carried into 
eflect by laying the prisoner’s head 
on a stone and beating out his brains 
with massy elubs. No sooner had 
the murderous mandate gone forth 
than arrangements were made for 
carrying it into execution. A large 
concourse of savages was convoked, 
to give solemnity to the scene ; 
Smith’s hands were bound, his head 
laid on a block of granate, and four 
clubs, placed in the hands of sturdy 
warrivrs, already raised to dash out 
his brains. 

Ata critical moment, when the 
last ray of hope was nearly extin- 
guished, a protecting Providence, 
which had never for an instant for- 
s»ken our hero, most signally inter- 

osed tosnateh him from destruction. 
Ihe emperor Powhatan had a favo- 
rite daughter, named Pochahontas, 
then inthe fourteenth year of her 
age. Deeply interested in the fate 
of Smith, she had already without 


eflect, exerted the whole weisht of. 


her influence to save him from the 


a ag — 


sanguinary sentence of her father, 
Infiexibly determined to effeet her 
purpose, or perish in the» attempt, 
this amiable and heroic princess 
mingled with the throng at the place 
of execution. At the moment when 
the first club was about to descend, 
with the rapidity and heavenly dis- 
position of the dove of mercy, she 
sprang forward from the erowd, 
elasped the prisoner in her arms, 
and covered his head with her own, 


in order that her interposition might 


become the first victim, and thus es- 
eape the pain of witnessing the mur- 
der of so interesting an individaal. 

This expedient, which, im pout of 
benevolence and romantickness of 
character, has seareely a parrallel 
in the records of fable, was crowned 
with success. ‘The whole assembly, 
rude and savage as were the individ- 
uals who composed it, was electrifi- 
ed at the sight. Its thirst for blood 
was converted, as by magic, into @ 
sentiment of humanity. The empe- 
ror Powhatan, softened and subdued 
by this more than human daring of 
his daughter, staid, by his mandate, 
the hands of the executioners, and 
immediately unbound, & restored him 
to liberty, with an assuranee that 
his life was uo longer in danger. 

A few days after this adventure, 
captain Smith was suffered to return 
to James-Town, accompanied by 
twelve warriors for his guides, and 
honored by several presents from the 
emperor. On his arrival he found 
nothing in the colony but confusion 
and dismay. A party of malcontents 
too powe for those of better dis- 
positions, had taken possession of an 
armed ship, the only sea vessel then 
in America, and were meditating an 
imniediate return to England. Nor 
did this faction mean to go alone.— 


In case of their opponents not com- 


ing into their measures and aecom- 
panying them voluntarily, it was 
their fixed resolution to compel them 
by foree to abandon the settlement, 
and thus frustrate entirely the pre- 
sent attempt to colonize the country. 

It was the first business of Smith 
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crush this conspiracy, which was 
yow perfeetly mature and ready for 
yction.  Aceordingly, finding that 
argument and remonstrance were em- 
loved without effeet, he put himself 
at the head of his friends, and, turn- 
ing the guns of the fort against the 
vessel, as She lay in the stream, pre- 
ared to sink her should she attempt 
io weigh anchor. 

Jt was on this occasion that Smith 
most eminently signalized himselfby 
his services to the enterprise in which 
he was engaged. Three preceding 
attempts to colonize Virgivia had 
provedabortive. These repeated fai- 
lures, accompanied by an abundant 
waste of life and treasure, had dis- 
couraged and checked, in no small 
degree, the spirit of colonization in 
the mother country. ‘This fourth 
project for effecting a permanent set- 
tlement in Ameriea had been com- 
menced on a larger seale, and the ar- 
rangements in relation to it had been 
mich more expensive than on any 
former oceasion. Besides several 
adventurers of rank and distinetion, 
who had zealously engaged in it, 
were. under the immediate patronage 
of sir Walter Raleigh, the most no- 
ble and enterprising character of the 
time. Had it, like the former, ter- 
minated unsuccessfully, the spirit of 
colonization, if not entirely extin- 
suished, would have been so com. 
pletely paralyzed by the event, that 
itis impossible to caleulate the time 
at which another attempt would have 
been made. We think it no viola- 
lation of probability to alledge, that 
the business would, aimost of neces- 
sity, have lain negieeted during the 
lives of the then existing generation 
(f adventurers. Such an issue seems 
the more likely, in consideration of 
the perilous condition of England at 
the time, which gave to their country 
a just claim on all enterprising spi- 
nits of the realm. 
then, the intention of the maleon- 
tents, and averting the ruin which 
threatened the establishment, captain 
Smith rendered a service to the bu. 


By frustrating, - 


siness of colonization, which no price 
could sufficiently reward, nor any 
words sufficiently praise. 


Without dwelling on the subse- 
quent events of the life of our here, 
in the knowledge of which we have 
to lament that we are somewhat dé- 
fective, we shall close this article 
with an extract in relation to him 
from Stith’s History of Virginia, 
written in the year1747. This work 
although somewhat antiquated, as to 
its style and manner, is notwithstand- 
ing founded on original and authen- 
tic documents, and rich in many inter- 
esting details. 


‘*] shall finish,” says the author of it, * the 
character ofcaptain Smith, with the testi- 
monies of some of his soldiers and fellow-ad- 
venturers. They own him to have made 
justice his first guide and experience his se- 
cond: that he was ever fruitful in expedients, 
to provide for the people under his command 
whom he would never suffer to want any 
thing he either had or could procure: that 
he rather chose to lead than send his soldiers 
into danger: and upon all hazardous or fa- 
tiguing expeditions, always shared every 
thing equally with his company, and never 
desired any of them to do or undergo any 
thing that he was not ready to do or under- 
go himself: that he hated baseness, sloth, 
pride, and indignity more than any danger : 
that he would suffer want rather than bor- 
row: and starve sooner than not pay: that 
he loved action mere than words: and hated 
falsehood and covetousness worse than death: 

. and that his adventures gave life and consis- 
tency to the colony, and his loss was their 
ruin and destruction. They confess that 
there were many captains in that age (as 
there are indeed in allages) who were no 
soldiers: but that captain Smith was a sol- 
dier of the true old English stamp, whe 
fought, not for gain.or empty praise, but for 
his country’s honor, and the public good: 
that his wit, courage, and success here, were 
worthy ofeternal memory: that by the mere 
force of his virtue and courage, he awed the 
Indian kings, and made them submit and 
bring presents: that, notwithstanding such 
astern and invincible resolution, there was 
seldom seen a milder and more tender heart 
than his was: that he had nothing in bim 
counterfeit or sly ; but was open, honest, and 
sincere ; and that they never knew a soldier 
before him, so free from those military vices 
of wine, tobacco, debts, dige and oaths.” 


Cc, 
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Leiters on Frunee and England. 
LETTER IL.—CONCLUDED. 


At the commencement of the French 
revolution, Bonaparte espoused the 
republican principles of the time, 
and defended them with so much 
warmth as nearly to have lost his life, 
while at the military school of Paris, 
by the excess of his zeal. In the 
year 1790, he beeame acquainted 
with the eclebrated Paoli who had 
been the friend of his father, and he 
then professed the most enthusiastic 
feclings, on thescore of the noble 
efforts, which that genenral had 
made to establish the independence 
of his country. But his republican- 
ism was always remarked io be that 
of an ambitious spirit, impatient of 
the restraints imposed by existing 
establishments, and of the obstacles 
which a regular and settled organiza- 
tion of society, presents to the im- 
mediate acquisition of power, by an 
obseure individual. He was are,ub- 


- hican (and of such the number is not 


small) of whom the then rulers of 
France might have said, in the lan- 
guage of Alfieri: 
Bi contra la patria 
Congiura; ei cova orribili disegni. 
Chiama tiranni noi; ma in seno ci nutre 
Di ben altra a tirannide il pensicro.* 


Even in his boyhood Bonaparte 
was passionately devoted to the mié 
litary science, and took part with 
his young comrades, only in such 
exercises, as presented the most live- 
ly image of war. His disposition 
was then solitary and contemplative. 
The story is eorreet, which 1s relat- 
ed concerning a garden, that he had 
formed as a private retreat for him- 
self, when at school, and fortified a- 
gainst the ineursions of his elass- 
mates. He was sometimes assisted 
in the defence of this fortress. by 


the present General D’Hedouville, 


‘s *“He it is that conspires against his 
. country; he it is that broods horrible 
a pleis; he calls us tyrants butin his own 
E bosom he fosters the hope and plan of aty- 

ranny very distinct from thatof which we 
* are conscious.” 


i 


who was then the only one of hjgms!95°4' 
companions, who felt or displayed Duke | 
any sympathy for him. ‘They sepa f@ het 2 
rated atan early age, and Hedoy.fgrc! ! 
ville, presented himself for the firs ly 24" 
time to Bonaperte in Italy, as a sim. gm ut bis 
ple lieutenant, when the latter was at) > 
commander inchief of the Freng) fm ustet ' 
army. Bonaparte recognized hingg et & 
immediately, and addressed ‘hin gg Pars 
thus “ I know you: you are the per-gy wow as 

























son who assisted me in defending mye pe wi 
garden.” Hedouville was promotedim tulle $4 
without delay, and has since oceupi- the exe 
ed the highest military and ejyj|j uunce 
grades. Bonaparte has been at allfm habitat 


tenance 
this car 
aspe ral 
sloom 
Dou'stl 
aspect 


times lavish of honours and favours, 
to the associates of his first eam. 
paigns, and of his humbler fortunes. 
Whether this conduet proeeeds from 
the ordinary sympathies of our nature 
in such a case, or from the impulses 


of pride, which often lead to theg lanyua: 
same effect, may be best determined MM euce 4 
by a reference to the general history facitu 
of his life. *neith 
He was not without social qualities#M “the 
in the earlier stages of his military jj “him | 
eareer, and even after his elevation—m “retali 
te the first posts of the army, -couldjM * tribu 
occasionally soften the natural stern-@@ “ of gu 
ness and-solemnity of his manner “ rit gt 
into an affable and communicative @ torian 
ease, which rendered his conversa-@ * the n 
tion somewhat attractive. He ofteaf * to ow 
indulged himself when first consul,@ “ mang 
after the public repasts of the Thi-MJ «of r 
illeries, in copious narratives con-— © strip 
eerning his campaigns in Egypt, 2-9 “and i 
bout which he was extremely fond off * ordin 
talking. But on his accession to thei « deed: 
imperial dignity these glimmering: @ “ ers, 
of the spirit of gentleness and cour-#j “ goad 
tesy were seen no more, and the i- The 


nate dispositions of the man were Wiison 
displayed without disguise or cov- 

troul. Since that period he hej *« Ad 
been in the interfar of the Thuille- JJ “quoqu 
ries, almost uniformly, austere, Mab 
loomy and suspicious; making 8M «ete 
those who belong to his household « quond 
the victims of the most tyrannical ca JJ “tz, lil 


price and of fhe most impetuous gusts : laceret 
non sc 


of passion. I have it from good avg. 
thority that for two or three dayile «tur? 
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of hij ybseqaent tu the marder of the 

played Duke D’Engheim, he resembled ra- 
¥ Sepam ‘er a famished tiger, than the mo- 
Hedon. gg arch of a civilized nation. Searce- 
he firs ly 24 individual dare approach him, 
hut his chief favourite general Sava- 


@ Sim- 
Was alt whom he has recently made mi- 
Prenchgg sister of police, and whose appoint- 


| himgy vent to that office has occasioned the 
him Parisians to remark, that they have 
@ per wow a superintendant who mends his 
ng myfm pel with his sword: un ministre qui 
motedime talle sa plume avec son apee. When 
Ceupi.gm tie execution of D’Haghein was an- 
ciyi/qg nounced in the Thuilleries, every in- 
at alle habitant of the palaee wore a coun- 
vours,gm tvauce of terror and dismay, and 
cam. i this circumstance contributed to ex- 
nes, Mm asperate the rage and darken the 
from sloom of their irritable tyrant. 
ature Doubtless he thought he read in the 
yulsesfm aspect of those about him, the same 
» the language of reproach which Consei- 
lined, mm ence uttered within his own breast. 
storyag facitus says of ‘Tiberius, ‘ that 
“Bi neither the imperial dignity, nor 
litiesf™ “the gloom of solitude, could save 
itary “lim from himself; that his crimes 
ution “retaliated upon him the severest re- 
ould ® tribution ; that he liveden the raek 
tern-M™ “ of guilt, and that bis wounded spi- 
nner “rit groaned inagony.’? The his- 
tive torian proceeds to remark * that if 
rsa-M “ the minds of tyrants were laid epen 
fteal “to our view, we should see them 
sul, “ mangled with the whips and stings 
‘hu-Mi “of remorse; that by blows and 
con-M “ stripes the fleshis made to quiver, 
, 4. “and in dike manner, eruelty and in- 
d off “ ordinate passions, malice and eyil 
the “deeds, become internal exeecution- 
ngs “ers, and with uneeasing torture 
nut" “ goad and lacerate the heart.”’* 
in- The accusations whieh sir Robert 
ere Wilson, in his work of Egypt, has 
00- 
hes * Adeo facinora atque flagitia sua ipsi 
lle-M “quoque in supplicium verterant. Neque 
ref | frustra praestantissimus sapientiz firmare 
all * solitus est, si reclundantur tyrannorum 
: ‘mentes, posse adspici laniatus et ictus; 
old quondo, ut corpora verberibus, ita saevi- 
ca “tix, libidine, malis consultis, animus. di- 
sti “laceretur Equippe Tiberum non fortuna, 
nu | 20n solitudines, protegebant, quin tor- 
vil .menta pectoris suasque ipse poenas fate- 
é retur.”” Annal. lib. 6. 





















preferred against Bonaparte, have 
attracted the attention of the world. 
I had, while in Paris, a conversation 
on this subject. with one of the prin- 
cipal geographical engineers attach- 
ed te the French expedition to that 
country, aod I: obtained from him, 
information with regard to the affair 
of Jaffa, upon which particular cir- 
cumstances induced me to place the 
fullest relianee. ‘his officer, who 
never left the person of Bonaparte 
during his Egyptian campaigns, stre- 
nuously denied the pvisonipg, of the 
sick at Jaifa, and asserted that the 
erime would have been altogether su- 
perfluous, as it was only necessary, 
on evacuating that city, tv leave them 
in the hands of the Turks, in order 
to render their destruction inevita- 
ble. He admitted the fact of the 
massacre of the Turkish prisouer , 
but did not himself undertake to vin- 
dicate the deed. He merely mention. 
ed the plea which the commander in 
chief had assigned en that oceasiou— 
the necessity of the ease. The lat- 
ter was advancing into Upper Egypt 
and the Turkish prisoners were too 
numerous to be transported with him 
particularly as his own army was 
straitened by the want of provisions. 
If the Turks had been liberated, 
they would have engaged in active 
service against him immediately, as 
the garrison af Jaffa had done not- 
withstanding the most expriae stipu- 
lations to the contrary. Self preser- 
vation, therefore, leit no alternative 
but their destruction, and this was 
effected by causing them to be shot, 
to the number of ajthousand at a time 
in cold bleod.—Such was the justi- 
ficatian which Bonaparte offered for 
this deed, and it is by no means 
destitute of plausibility. The case 
is not without a precedent in history, 
although it must be acknowledged, 
that the example to which I allude 
that of Henry the fifth after the battle, 
of Agincourt, is of anantiquity rather 
too remote to decide the priviledges 


of modern warfare, or the claims of 


refined humanity.* 
There is something tos  Bonaparte’a 
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leould diseover from the conver- 
sation of several of the scientifie men, 
who accompanied Bonaparte on his 
expedition to Egypt, that they enter- 
tained no strong affection for their 
Jeader. Searcely one half of the bo- 
dy of Savans whom he allured into 
his train, survived the fatigues and 
maladies, to which they were expos- 
ed, in that homicide climate. ‘The 
soldiery seeing them exempt from 
the dangers of the field, and being 
ignorant of the importance of their 
occupations, held them in utter con- 
tempt, asa body of cowards and i- 
dlers, who were fed luxuriously, at 
the expence of their more meritorious 
associates. Neither the commander 
in chief, nor his army, left upon the 
minds of “the Institute of Cairo,’’ 
any other impressions than those of 
disgust and aversion. 

The consummate abilities of Bona’ 
parte, both as a general and a states- 
man, are now universally acknow- 
Iedged. Until a few years past, his 
enemies were unwilling to allow him, 
that supremacy of genius which he 
undoubtedly possesses, and to which 
every individual, with whom I eon- 
versed on this subject in Paris, bore 
the amplest testimony. None of his 
counsellors, no funetionary of his 
 ribeeging approaches him, without 

eeling the aseendency of his mind ; 
and there are but few about his per- 
son, who can penetrate into the recess- 


es of his poliey. His thoughts are 


proclamation to the soldiers of the army, 
which he sent to quell the insurrection of 
La Vendee in the y 1800, that might 
not please a fastidiotis’ palate —* March,” 
says he, “* March !—Brigands, emigrants, 
* stipendiaries of England must be men 
** without honer or courage. March against 
“them; you will not be called upon to 
“make any great efforts of valour—Let me 
“soon learn that the chiefs of the brigands 
“HAVE LIVED-EXTERMINATE these wretches, 
“the dishonour of the French name.—.Make 
a cood and a short campaign. Fates un cam- 
fasne conne et corte,“ See “ Historie de 

1 Guerre de la Vendee par Alphonse 
Beauchamp,“ vol. 3 p. 433 


It is not easy to admire either the style or 
the spirit of this proclamation. 


perpetually oceupied by vast schemes 
of conquest, and busied in all the 
most subtle refinements of elabor. 
ate fraud. His great strokes of Policy 
as well as the movements of his ay. 
mies, originate with himself, and he 
displays no less skill than despotism, 
in the application of the talents of 
others to his own purposes. 

His ministers, however able oy, 
profligate, are seareely equal to em. 
brace, either the vast compais, or 
the gigantie depravity of his ambj. 
tion. Although deeorated with splen- 
did titles, and enriched with an am. 
ple share of the public spoil, they 
are, nevertheless, the most misera- 
ble and laborious slaves in existence, 
under the inflexible dominion of the 
most capricious and insolent of all 
masters. They suffer personal in. 
dignities without number, and are 
at no one moment, secure of the fa. 
vour, upon which they know their 
existence to depend. Ifthe foreign 
enterprises of Bonaparte, as well as 
the interna! organization of his em- 
pire, be attentively examined, it 
will be perceived that he acts, in all 
instances, from a profound know. 
ledge of the history of mankind, and 
of human nature under all its phases. 
There is seareely a successful device, 
in the catalogue of the means, em- 
ployed by conquering nations for the 
extension of their dominion, or by 
the Philips, the Ceesars, the Con- 
stantines and the Charlemagnes for 
the consolidation of their power, of 
which he will not be found, to have 
made a skilful and efficacious use.— 
The inventive faculties and the eru- 
dite acquirements, of thousands of 
ingenious politicians, and of labori- 
ous scholars, are incessantly engag- 
ed in providing him with materials, 
both of thought and action, subsidi- 
ary to his designs. 

He has never felt, and is ineapa- 
ble of feeling, any influence ealeu- 
lated to frustrate the views of his 
ambition, but that of an impetuous 
temper. ‘To female blandishments 





he isutterly insensible, as far as 
they tend to subjugate the mind, al- 
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though he has deserved, the reputa- 

tion for eontineney, which he has 

enjoyed beyond the limits of Paris. 

Josephine possessed not the slightest 

ascendant over his decisions, or his 

inclinations, in any one point, nor 

will the present Empress exert any 

larger share of influenee, whatever 
may be the superiority of her titles 

‘to deferenee or to love. For the 

whole house of Loraine he cherishes 

an unextinguishable hate, and medi- 
tates the most complete destruction. 

Motives of state policy aione, led to 

this union, and they alone will regu- 
late his deportment towards the Aus- 
trian princess, who was sacrificed, 
and, as it will hereafter appear, un- 
availingly sacrificed, to the preser- 
vation of her father’s erown. It is 
often asked, and you perhaps may be 
disposed to enquire, how it happens, 
that a despot whose government is so 
oppressive, and who has contracted 
the universal odinm of his subjects, 
should so long eseape the fate of a 
Philip or a Cesar?—The immensity 
of his power, the difficulties which 
embarrass all attempts upon the per- 
son of amonarch, and the certain 
death which would await eves a sue- 
cessful assailant, together with a va- 
riety of motives, which give no in- 
considerable part of the population of 
France, a direct interest in the pro- 
longation of his life, all these fur- 
nish a solution to the question. 
Should he ever encounter any seri- 
ous disaster in the field, he will af- 
ford another illustration, of the well 
known verses of the poet. 


*‘ Mais are moindre revers fuaeste, 
“Le masque tombe, homme reste, 
“Et le heros s’evanois.” 


After having dwelt so long on the 
character of Benaparte, 1 may be 
naturally expected to say something, 
on the subject of the repudiated Em. 
pr ess Josephine. 1 cannot speak of 

er with quite the same enthusiasm, 
as that which animated Mr. Burke. 
when he recollected * the elevation 
and the fall” of the unfortunaie 
Marie Antoinette, bat I must confess, 


that it is -dilfieult for me to contrast 
the circumstances under which I 
saw Josephine, in Paris, with 
her present condition, without some 
emotions of sorrow and compassion. 
During the absence of the Fimperor 
in the. North of Eerope, she was, 

although wholly . without political 
power, ~ made a sort of imperial Au- 
tomaton, and worshipped by the 
Parisians, with almost the same 
prodigality of devotionai flattery, as 

if she had been their sole monarch, 

andanotherSemiramis. Certainly no 
Queen of France ever moved in great- 
er splendour, or was courted with 
more obsequiowsness.. Her apart- 
ments in the Thailleries were, dur- 
ing the whole period of her reign, 
crowded with dedications from au- 
thors ; with the most magnificent la- 
benrs of the prese’s with splend:d 
offerings from the manufactures, and 
with innomerable, high. wrought pan- 
egyries from ‘he French muse. There 
were no epithets of exaggerated eu- 


comium, whieh could be eulled from 
the Janguage, that were not daily 
lavished upon her, in all the ga- 


zettes and literary — At this 
moment, her vame is not to be found 
in a single newspaper, ner, as | am 
informed, in the mouth of any indi 
vidual in the Freneh metropolis. if 
there be any thing to. compensate 
her for the insecurity, and the mor- 
tifications, incident to this sad re- 
verse of fortune, it is the separation 
from her ci-devant spouse, the less 
of whose domestic society, she can 
never have much reason to regret. 
She was said to be altogether devoid 
of ambition, but it is nat easy to ima- 
gine, that she could have been in- 
sensible to the humiliation, and the 
indignities, which she was compel- 
led to undergo, in the solemnities, 
of her repudiation, and whatever con- 
solation may aeerue to ker from the 
circumstance of her estrangement 
from Bonaparte, she cannot see the 
transfer of her honours to ancther, 
without very pungent vexation, 

The late Empress eould never 
have been calicd handsome, but she 
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had when | saw her, the remains of 
“agood face,” and was remarka- 
bly graceful and well-formed. A 
very liberal use of rouge did not 
serve to disguise her age, which ap- 
peared to border on fifty, and which 
an extreme meagerness contributed 
te render more apparent. [ had ocea- 
sion ta see hoth her andthe Kmper 
er several time at mass, and eould 
discover very lew symptoms of devo- 
tion in either. The latter always 
appeared uneasy and impatient. 
Whatever may have been the fraii- 
tics of Josephine, before her cleva- 
tion to the throne, her subsequent de- 
portment was aitegether unexeep- 
tionable. A mild and benevolent 
disposition was universally, and I 
believe, justly ascribed to her. Those 
who officiated in her train coneur in 
a most favourable testimony as to 
the excellence of her intentions, and 
to the manner in which she exerted, 
the few privileges of her station. 
Her understanding is far from being 
strong, and has a eharaeter of sim- 
licitv, by mo means usual with 
French women. It was said ia Par- 
is, that but little eordiality existed 
between her and the sisters of Bona- 
parte. ‘Ihe latter were, asthe sean- 
daluus chronicie relates, extremely 
argent with his Imperial Majesty to 
divorcee his barren and _ plebeian 
spouse, very soon after the erection 
ofthe imperial throne. ‘The Prin- 
ecss Murat, now the Queen of Na- 
ples, and whe bears the nearest re- 
semblanee to her brother, both in 
face and character, was the mest 
pressing in her instances to this ef- 
fect, and most ambitious of an affinity 
with a dauchter ef some of the old 
mouarchies of Kurope. It is further 
rejated, that in one of the domestic 
aliereations to which this questioa 
ave rise, between her aud Jase- 
phine, the latter remarked, that 
the sisters did not consalt their own 
interest im recommending a divoree, 
as in their intercourse with her, they 
were upon a footing of equality; but 
if the Emyeror .should 
hereditary 


ther might be 


DIrincess, 


marry an 


Py 
trvathil superciliously, and be view- 
ed with an eye of eentempt, by the 
pride of high birth and legitimate 

rank, The observation was certain- 
ly sugacions, and we are entitled te 
conclude, if we reason from a view 
of human natare alone, that the pre- 
diction has been verified. 

Let us now, my friend forget the 
Imperial family for a moment, and 
even Paris, in order to take a 
glimpse of Versailles. ‘here was 
no objeet in France which | was 
more eager to inspeet, than the fa. 
vourite abode of Louis the fourteenth 
the seene of unrivalled splendour in 
his day, and during the reign of his 
two immediate suecessors. Versail- 
les is about four leagues distant from 
the capital, and afford a very delight- 
ful ride. This eity which contained 
more than forty thousands inhabi- 
tants, under the old regime, was 
originally but a small village, and 
attained its present magnitude, un- 
der the plastic hand of Louis the 
fourteenth. The palaee which he 
constructed, oceupied for the space 
of six years, the unremitting atten- 
tion and labour of the most celebrat- 
ed arehitects and painters of the age, 
and was deemed, together with the 
gardens attached to it, the chief- 
d’uvre of royal magnificence. From 
the hands of Mansard, Le Notre 
and Le Bran, it eame forth, the 
most splendid monument of taste and 
prodigality, which modern times had 
known. Isaw it ina state of com- 
parative decay, stripped of many of 
its principal ornaments, bat I must 
eonfess that I have never contem- 
piated any spectacle of the kind, 
half so imposing or majestic. T he 
g rgeous exterior of the palace when 
v.cwed from the side of the park— 
the variety and extent of the gar- 
dons,—the orange sroves, the growth 
of centuries, —the jets deanx, &e.— 
fiiled up the whole eapaecity of my 
imagmation. Bonaparte, it is said, 
had at one period, resolved to make 
thia his summer residence, instead of 
St. Cloud, and ordered the necessa- 
ry repairs te be undertaken, but 
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they were soon after suspended, in 
consequence of the enormous ex- 
pense which they were found to re- 
quire. From this cireumstance, you 
may judge .of the original cost, and 
of the seale upon whieh this ** play 
thing”? of Louis the fourteenth was 
exeeuted. 

Versailles and its appendages have 
been so often deseribed, that it would 
be tedious, to enter inte any, minute 
details, with regard to their beauties, 
it will be sufficient for me, to give 
you an idea of the condition of the 
palace, at the period of my visit. 
it was then under the eare of an in- 
spector paid by the government, and 
was regularly inhabited only by a 
few of the Imperial domestics, whe 
for asmail gratuity condueted stran- 
gers through all the apartments. 
Many of the superb paintings, of the 
marble ornaments, the mirrors and 


tables, which embellished the private. 


rooms of Leuts the sixteenth and his 
Queen still remained untouched. A 
whole suit of apartments was eonvert- 
ed into a public school of painting, 
and contained a valuable cvilection 
of pictures, consisting of the rem- 
nant of the old gallery of the palace, 
aud the spoils of seme of the neigh- 
boring chateaux. ‘The’ grand saloen 
or principal drawing room which 
looks iato the gardens although much 
defaeed, still presents vestiges of un- 
rivalled maguificence, and might be 
rendered, with suitable repairs, 
more majestic and beautiful than that 
of the ‘Thuilleries. ‘The tieatre has 
suffered more than any other part of 
the edifice. It is capable of contaia- 
ing four hundred persons and must 
have exhibited a most enchanting 
spectable in its original state. It 
was so coptrived, that it eeuld be 
converted, in the space of a few hours 
into a bail room, by the removal of 
the stage, boxes, pillars &&.—When 
used as a ball-room, which happened 
but rarely, it was lighted by twenty 
thousand wax candies, and the ex- 
peuce of the entertainment usually 
ainounted to more than one hundred 
thousand crowns. ‘The pannels were 


. 


studded with a paste in. imitation of 
diamonds, the lustre of which, add- 
ed to that of. the rich dresses of the 
old court, must have given a most 
brilliant and dazzling effect to their 
assemblages. 

The two small- palaces entitled 
the Z'rienons, built at some distaucd 
from the prineipal edifice, within the 
limits of the gardens, were in a 
state of lamentable deeay. One of 
them, as you know, was the favorite 
retreat of two successive queens of 
Franee, and almost realized the de- 
scriptions, which the poets give, of 
an enchanted palace or of a fairy re- 
sidence. ‘Ihe peristyle, the pavili- 
ons, the balustrades, and the figures 
of the Loves and Graces, were all 
composed of the finest marble, and 
excented with inimitable lightness, 
delicacy and taste. ‘The eampara- 
tively small garden attached te one 
of these edifices, the petit Trianon, 
was let at this period to different in- 
dividuals, who had made it a place 
of public amusement—a sort of Rane- 
lagh—and kept it in telerable repair. 

Atthe period of my visit, Ver- 
sailles was half depopulated, andina 
state of gloom and inaction, whieh 
quite oppressed the mind of one who 
had just issued from the metropolis. 
I never felt myself more disposed to 
moralize, than in the midst of this 
citv. ‘The solitude and silence 
which reigned in the palace and the 
gardeus, united te the pietare of de- 
cay and violence presented on all 
sides, were calculated to rouse and 
alarm the faney, and to excite 
some awful recollections of the un- 
certain tenure of human prosperity. 
I pictured to myself the bustle and 
tumalt which must have animated, 
in the flourishing periods of the last 
reign, the seene which I saw so 
languid and soKtary ; the difference 
between the situation in which Marie 
Antoinette was placed, when she ec- 
eupied these apartments, in ali the 
pomp and parade of reyal dignity, 
and that to which she was redueed 
in the Conciergerie, after her eon- 
demnation tuthe seailfuld. Lf Louis 
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the fourteenth could have anticipat- 
ed the fate of his descendants, and 
of his gorgeous palace, or could have 
foreseen, that the lustre of his own 
fame would be so soon eclipsed, by 
the superior effulgeuce of that ofa 
soldier of fortune, his pride would 
have been humbled to the dust 
and the glory which he pursued so 
eagerly, and at the expense of se ma- 
ny heavy sacrifices, would have ap- 
eared to him, as the poet represents 
it, * a mere shadow and illusion.” 


La fama cii‘invaghisce a‘ un dolce sueno 
Gh superbi mortali ¢ par* si belia 
Eunecho, un sogno. anzid‘un sogno un’ 
umbra 
Ch‘ad ogni vento,si dilegua e sgombra.* 
Tasso Jerus. 


From Versailles I proceeded to 
the village of St. Germain en Laye, 
a small city at the same distance 
from Paris, and very delightiully 
situated. 1 was here principally at- 
tracted by an immense gothic pile, 
built originally as a fortress by 
Lonis the sixth ; afterwards destroy- 
ed in part by the British, and then 
repaired, and greatiy embellished by 
Francis the first. It became the fa- 
vorite residence of Marie de Medicis 
and was occasionally inhabited by 
Louis the fourteenth, who offered, 
within its walls, his first vows to 
the beautiful La Villiere. It was 
the residence of James the second, 
afier his expulsion from the throne 
of England, and on his decease, was 
allotted toan Irish Peer, who had 
accompanied him to France, and 
whose family continued to oceupy it 
until the begining of the revolution. 
it served as a barraek at the period 
of my visit, but 1 was nevertheless 
suffered to wander over it. and to in- 
dulge without interruption, in the 
historical recollections to which this 


*“Say, what is Fame, 
brave, 

“* Whose charms can thus the vainly great 
enslave ? , 

“ An echo-——or a shade—to none confin'd ; 

“A shifting cloud, dispers‘d with every 
wind !* 


that idol of the 


Hoole. 





singular edifice gave rise. 4 could 
contemplate from one of the windows, 
the house which was once the dwel- 
ling of Gabriel D’ Kstress, the favo- 
rite mistress of Henry the fourth, 
and had at the same time im view, a 
part of the stupenduous works of 
Marley executed in tie reign of Lou. 
is the fourteenth, by which the water 
vi tue Seine is conveyed toa height 
of ive hundied teei, above the bed 
of the river, to supply the fouutains 
of Versailies apd St. Cloud. 

Te you, who have been a diligent 
reader of romances, L need not give 
youa eircumstancial deseripuon of 
the castle of St. Germain. 4 could 
but repeat the old story of eastern 
and western turrets, of corridors, of 
secret passages, of mouldering bat- 
tlements, and falling waiis. ‘ihe 
upper parts are In a state of wretch- 
ed dilapidation, and remind you both 


_ by their form and their decay of the 


revolution of centuries. Lhe f.rest 
or park appended to the castie is a- 
mong the most maguilicent and ex- 
tensive in France, aud is skirted for 
two miles by a terrace oi forty 
feet in breadth, and which aitogether 
is not surpassed by any other in 
Europe.—# rom the terrace you have 
before you a most noble prospect of 
cultivated fields, of chateaux, of 
forests on the opposite side, and of 
the Seine through a great pari of its 
course. I preier the view which 
this terrace affords, to that of Rich- 
mond Hill in Kugland, of which you 
have heard so much. The neigiver- 
hood of Paris is, in fact, incompara- 
bly more picturesque and beautifal, 
than that of Loudon. For many 
miles in the approach to both capi- 
tals, the country is mone vast gar- 
den, but Paris has eminéptly tie ad- 
vantage, im the variety aud eleva- 
tion of the grounds in its vicinity, i 
the number and _ position of the 
chateaux, and in the character of the 
scenery along the banks of the Seine. 
‘There are almost as many attractions 
within a few leagues of the French 
metropolis, as in the interior-of its 
walls. The numerous viliages and 
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towns, at the distance of ten or twelve 
miles, are all memorable for transac- 
tions connected with the history and 
jeasures of the former monarchs of 
Danan as well as with the chroni- 
ele of French lit-rature. ‘They fur- 
nish you at the same time with the 
richest perspeciive, and the most a- 
musing histerical remembrances. 
‘he most considerable schcol in 
the empire for female education, is 
established at St. Germain. It is 
now under the management of a lady 
ofthe name of Campan, who was 
formerly femme de chambre to Marie 
Antoinette. Being desirous of sur- 
veying this establishment, 1 obtained 
an introduction to Mde, Campan, 
and was permitted to indulge my cu- 
riosity. he * Institurice’’ appear- 
ed to me to be a wo:ian of an accom- 
lished and vigorous mind, and of 
polished manners. She informed me 
that her pupils amounted to the num- 
ber of one hundred and fifty, all of 
them the daughters of the principal 
nobility of the present day; and that 
she had thirty teachers or assistants 
attached to her institution; most of 
them, however, professors of the 
fine arts, and among them some of 
the mest celebrated of the capital. 
I enquired minutely into the course of 
instruction which she had adopted, 
aud witnessed in the evening an ex- 
hibition of dancing and musie from 
the young ladies. I need not state to 
you that, in these two aecomplish- 
ments, they displayed the highest ex- 
eellence. Specimens of drawing 
were also shown, and manifested an 
equal proficiency. Some few maps of 
France exceedingly well exeeuted in 
embroidery were hung upon the walls. 
I was informed that to this art also 
great attention was given. 1 thought 
myse:f entitled to conclude from all 
that 1 saw and heard, that the exteri- 
or accomplishments as they are styl- 
ed, and the refinement of the man- 
ners, constituted their chief objects 
of industry and solicitude, in this in- 
stitution, as well as in every other 
similar one of the empire. Ve 
gross aspersions have been, at dif. 
vol. % 


@ 


ferent times, thrown upon the moral 
character of the establishment of St. 
Germaine, bat I have reason to be- 
lieve them utterly unfounded. The 
discipline of it appeared to me to be 
even somewhat rigorous. The ves- 
pers which 1 heard sung by the pu- 
ils were, asa religious solemnity, 
conducted with all possible decorum 
and with every indication of piety. 
—at CD =. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF PRINCE 
EUGENE OF SAVOY. 
Written by Himself. 


[ The following particulars respecting 
one of the most distinguished mili- 
tary characters of the 17th and 
18th centuries, are extracted from 
a work printed last year at Wei- 
mar, from a manuscript partly dic- 
tated by the prince, and partly in 
his own hand writing. Itis writ- 
ten in French ; the events of each 
year are separately detailed ; and 
the work forms an octavo volume 
of near 200 pages. As the senti- 
ments of this great man respecting 
English affairs in general, and his 
account of the campaigns which he 
made in conjunction with the iltus- 
trious Marlborough, and other En- 
glish officers, must be the most in- 
teresting to the British reader; it 
is to this part of his memoirs that 
particular attention will be paid in 
these extracts. | 

[Monthly Mag. 
THE prince having entered in 

1683, at the age of 20, into the ser- 

vice of the emperour Leopold [f, 

eommenced his military career at 

the celebrated siege of Vienna. Be- 
fore the expiration of that year, he 
was appointed colonel of a regiment 
of dragoons; at twenty-one he was 
promoted to the rank of major-gene- 
ral; at twenty-five to that of lieute. 
nant-general; and, before he had 
been ten years in the serviee, he be- 
eame a field-marshal. For this ra- 
id advancement he was indebted on- 
y to his extraordinary talents and 
suceess. 
Passing over his early campaigns 
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agaist the ‘Turks, aad against the 
French in Italy, where he was op- 
posed to the celebrated Catinat, we 


shall commence with the events of 


the year 1697; when he was at the 
head of the i imperial ermy, acting a- 
gainst the former power. 
1697.—The ‘Turks are neverin a 
hurry. The grand signor, Kara Mus- 
tapha himscif, did me the honour.to 
arrive atSophia with his army in the 
month of July. I collected mine at 
Veris Marton; 1 ealled in Vaude- 
mont and Rabutin, as it appeared to 
me to be-the grand signor’s design 
to make himself master of ‘Vital, 
that he might be able to lay siege to 
Peterwaradin. 1 encamped on the 
26th of August at Zenta. General 
Nelim was attacked. 1 arrived too 
late to his assistanee, but neverthe- 
less praised him, for he could not 
have held out any longer, overwhelm- 
ed as he was by numbers. God be 
thanked, I never complained of any 
one, acither did I ever throw upon 
another the blame ofa fault or mis- 
fortune. ‘itu! was burned. The 
grand vizier remained on this side of 
the Danube, which it was necessary 
for the sraad seignor to cross before 
be could lay siege to Peterwaradin; 
but marching along the bank of the 
river, and concealing my intention by 
my skirmishes with the spuhis, I got 
hefore him, passed the bridge, ind 
thus saved the place. This mareh, 
I must own, was well conducted, and 
equivalent to a vietory. IL intrench- 
ed myself with great “despateh, and 
the enemy durst notattaeck me. A- 
mong some prisoners that we took, 
there happened to be a pacha, whom 
[ questioned in vain respeeting the 
designs of Kara Mustapha; but four 


‘hussars, with drawn sabres, ready 


to cut him in pieces, extorted the 
confession that the enemy at first in- 
tended to make au atiempt on Sege- 
din; but that the grand signor, hav- 
ing afterwards changed his mind, 
had already begun ‘te cross the 


Teisse; and that great part of the 
army poner ws the command of the 
grand vizier was still in good ea- 


=== 
trenchments near Zenta. 1 wag 
marching to attack them, wheng 
cursed courier brought me an order 
from the emperour, not to give bat, 
tle under any circumstances what. 
ever. 

I had already advanced too far.— 
By stopping where i was, | should 
have lost part of my army, and my 
honour. 1 put the letter in my pock. 
et, and, at the head of six regiments 
of dragoons, approached so near te 
the Turks, as to perceive that they 
were all preparing to pass the 
Teisse. I rejoused my army witha 
look of satisfaction, which 1 was 
told, was considered a good omen by 
the soldiers. 1 began the enzage. 
ment by charging myself two thou- 
sand spahis, whom | forced to retura 
to their entrenchments. A hendred 
pieces of cannon annoyed me greatly. 
i sent orders to Rabatin tv advance 
his left wing so as to form a curve 
towards the right: and: to Stahren- 
berg, who commanded the right, te 
do the same towards the left, witha 
view to take in the whole intrench- 
ment by a_ semicirele. This I 
could not have ventured to do before 
Catinat, who would have interrupted 
me in so slow and so complicated a 
movement. ‘The ‘lurks, however, 
gave me no molestation. They at- 
tacked my 
yet they would haye ‘used it roughly, 
had it not been for four battalions of 
the second line, and the artillery, 
which 1 sent very opportunely to re. 
pel their cavalry, and make a beach 
in the intrenchments. It was six 
in the evening. The ‘Turks, assault- 
ed, and their intrenehments, f reed 
in all points, hurried in crowds te 
the bridge and choked it up, so that 
they were obliged to ‘throw thein- 
selves into the Teisse, where those 
who eseaped drowning were killed. 
On ev wry side was heard the ery of 
aman! aman! whieh signifies guar- 
ter! At ten, the slaughter. still con- 
tinued. I could take no more than 
4,000 prisoners, for 20,000)were left 
dead on the field, and 10,000 were 
drowned. I did not lose a thousand 


left wing too late ; but | 
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men. ‘'hose alone who first betook 
themselves to flight at the commenee- 
gent of the battle, rejoined the corps 
which had remained on the opposite 
side of the river. It was the iith of 
September. 1 sent Vaudemont with 
the account of this affair to Vienna, 
Ithen went and took two forts and 
jwo castles in Bosnia, burned Se- 
raglio, and returned to Hungary 
juto winter quarters. 

] set out for Vienna, where I ex- 
ected to be reeeived a hundred 
times better than 1 had ever yet 
been. Leopold gave me the coldest 
of audiences; more dry than ever ; 
he listened to me without sayinga 
word. J instantly perceived that 
somebody or other had been at work 
during my absence, and that while 
] was ridding myself of the Turks, 
some good Christians at Vienna had 
been trying to gei rid of me. 1 went 
away from the audience with a feel- 
ing of indignation, which grew still 
stronger when Schlick, in great con- 
sternation, came and demanded my 
sword. I delivered it into his tremb- 
ling han@*with a lock of the profoun- 
dest disdain, which served to in- 
erease his dismay. It was reported 
that 1 said: ** Lake it, yet reeking 
with the blood of enemies; I have 
no wish to resume it, except for the 
benefit of his majesty’s service.” 
One half of this sentence would be 
2 gasconade, and the other a mean 
resignation. My rage was silent. 
Iwas put undér arrest in my hotel. 
Here 1 was soon informed ‘that Gas- 
pard Kinsky, and some others, wish- 
ed me to be brought to trial for dis- 
obedience and rashness, and that Ll 
was to be tried by a court-martial, 
hy which T should probably be sen- 
teneed todie. his report was soon 
sireulated through the whole eity. 
The people assembled about my 
house. Deputies from the body of 
sitizens offered to gtard me and to 
prevent my being taken away, in 
case of any attempt to put the above- 
mentioned design in execution. | en- 
treated them not to violate their du- 
ty as loyal subjects, nor to disturb 


the public tranquillity. LT thanked > 
them for their zeal, by which 1 was 
moved even to tears. ‘lhe city of 
Vienna is small. ‘This assemblage 
of the people was known at eourt in 
a few minutes. Either from fear or 
repentance, the emperor sent me my 
sword, with the request that 1 would 
still continue to command his arm 
in Hungary, 1 replied that 1 would 
on condition that | should have a 
carte blanche, and be no longer ex- 
posed to the malice of his generals 
and ministers, ‘Lhe poor emperour 
durst not publickly give me these full 
powers, though he did privately, in 
a note signed with his own hand; and 
with this i thought proper to be econ- 
tent. 

This aneedote of Leopold, whom 
I pity for not having felt that a more 
signal reparation was due to me, ful- 
ly demonstrates the falsehood of a 
saying which has been aseribed to 
me: that, of the three emperours 
whom 1 have served, the first was 
my father, the second my brother, 
and the third my master. A preity 
sort of a father truly, to cause me to 
lose my head for having saved his 
empire ! 

1699.—This year I began my fine 
library, and conceived a taste for 
gardens and palaces. 

i purchased, from time to time, 
some heautiful paintings and draw- 
iugs that were not known, I was 
not rich enough to form a gallery, 
and was not fond ef engraving, be- 
cause other persons may possess the 
same. I never liked copies of any 
kind, and those talents which rua 
away with valuable time. A few 
wind instruments, martial! airs, hunt- 
ing-iunes, flourishes of trumpets, or 
pleasing airs of the eomick opera, 
relieved me, during dinner, from 
the necessity ofaphaiting or listening 
to tiresome persons. 

1700.—After the peace of Carlo- 
witz, France was so polite as to 
send us M Villars as her ambassa- 
dour. He was received with great 
distinction by all those with whom 
he had been acquainted in Hungary, 
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where he had gained great reputation as he didto Ferdinand Ul.’ Private 


as a volunteer, and by the whole, 
city, who thought him extremely 
amiable. But intrigues were car- 
ried on at his court against ours, 
without his knowledge. He was 
highly astonished at the coldness 
with which he was all at ence treat- 
ed. Notwithstanding the friendship 
of the king of the Romans for me, I 
could not prevail upon him to reiax 
in this respeet. “ Of what use,’”’ said 
1 to him, and to the courtiers and 
generals who followed his example, 
*is this personal antipathy, which 
Villars dees not deserve ? I shall 
see him, and continue on friendly 
terms with him, tiil we begin to fire 
upon one another again.” Prince 
Louis, of Baden, acted in the same 
manner, though we were not the bet- 
ter liked for it. We all three part- 
ed very good friends. We missed 
bis company much; fer when Leuis 
XIV. had, at length, completed all 
his machinations, and thrown off the 
mask, he departed. Previous to 
this we had the following conversa- 
tion: “Itis not my fault,” said he, 
“if, without knowing how to sup- 
press your rebellionin Hungary, you 
are determined to make war upon us. 
J had rather your highness would 
do like those gentlemen who have 
turned their backs upon me here, as 
they will do elsewhere, if I com- 
mand ap army.” This was truly an 
expression ala Villars. * You hope 
that the Turks will interfere, be. 
cause the abbe Joachim has predict- 
edvthat the empress would be deliver- 
ed of twins, one of whom should sit 
on the throne of | Constantinople.” 
“Tam not angry with you, M. de 
Villars,” replied 1, “for in your 
correspondence, which, to be sure, 
is somewhat tinctured with levity, 
after the manner of your nation, you 
have transmitted to your court a 
ortrait of me drawn by the hand of 
Friendship. Others complain of cer- 
tain inadvertencics, and the court of 
having read in one of your despatch- 
es: ‘We shall see if the Christ jp 


Leopolds’s chapel will speak to him 


eee 


individuals never forgive a satire; 
judge then of the effeet which ase. 
vere thing, said against a sovereign, 
must produce upon him.”’ “ it is 
only by great reserve in conversas 
tion,” said he, “that I have sup. 
ported myself in this country. Iam 
angry with your Austrians, whe 
among the tales which they in 
vent concerning me, assert that [ 
conspired with Ragotzi against the 
person of the emperour.” “I can 
tell you,” answered I], “ what gave 
rise to this stupid idea. People re- 
eolleeted an expression in a letter in- 
tercepted while you were a volunteer 
in our service: ‘I am an Austrian 
with the army, but a Frenchman at 
Vienna,’ This means a great deal, 
said the fools. No conspiracies have 
ever been formed against our en- 
perours; they have never been assas- 
sinated. We have no Clements or Ra- 
vaillaes. The people are not enthu- 
iasts, as with you, but for that very 
reason, they do not pass from one 
sentiment to another. Crimes, indeed, 
are very rare in Austria. Last year 
some persons wanted te persuade 
Leopold that a design had been form 
ed to kill him because a ball went 
through his hat while hunting. 
“ Seek the man, said he, with his 
Spanish air ;‘ he is awkward one 
way or other ; he is dying of fear or 
of hunger; give hima thousand da- 
eats.” 

1704. The only tinre to tell Leo- 
old plain truths was when he was 
frightened. Where is the mistress 
or friend to whom they can be told 
with impunity! and much less a 
great sovereign, spoiled by slaves 
who accompany him every day to 
church, but not his generals to wat. 
In urgent cases, I requested an ex- 
traordinary audience of him, as if! 
had been the embassadour of a for- 
eign poWer,* and this occurred but 
very seldom. What I obtained was 
the power of negotiating quite alone 
and I gained over ta our side 


* The prince had been the preceding yea 
appointed presid ent of war. 
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ueen Anne and Marlborough. I 
went to meet him at Heilbronn, to 
concert measures with him and prince 
Louis of Baden, whom I had not 
seen for a censiderable time. I took 
upon myself the defence of the lines 
of Behel; and left them to follow 
Tallard, who was endeavouring to 
ioin the eleetor of Bavaria. Iflam 
not fortunate enough to prevent their 
junction, thought I, the worst that 
can befal me is to fight both together, 
which will save me the treuble of en- 
gaging them separately. Tallard 
and Marsin had two other sorts of 
presumption than Villeroy, and more 
wit. The presumption of the one 
was founded “ sur sa Spire,”; that 
of the other on the divine protection 
which, by the eabals of the pious had 
certainly proved as beneficial to him 
as the patronage of the court. ‘Lal- 
lard was as short-sighted morally as 
he was physically. Marsin was more 
elear-sighted, possssed more talents, 
but luckily, no prudence. 

Had they exercised patience without 
fighting me, they would have obliged 
me to abandon Bavaria, for I had no 
place in that country where [ could 
form my magazines, except Nord- 
ligen ; but these gentlemen were in 
a great hurry, and the elector was 
furious at the plunder which I had 
guffered Mariborough to make, and 
who, in consequence, became my 
firm friend. We sincerely loved and 
esteemed each other. He was, in- 
deed a great statesman and warri- 
our. 

They had eighty thousand men, 
and so had we. Why did the French 
separate from the Bavarians ? Why 
did they encamp so far from the ri- 
vulet which would have embarrassed 
us in the attack ? Why did they 
place twenty seven battalions and 
twelve squadrons in Blenheim? Why 
did they scatter so many troops in 
sther villages P Marlborough was 
more fortunate than I in his passage 
of the rivulet, and his fine» attack. 


The translator has here inserted the 
words of the original, which he frankly ac- 


knowledges he docs not understand. 
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A litdle ascent occasioned my being 
half an hour later. My infantry be- 
haved very well, but my caval 
very ill. 1 had a horse killed under 
me. Marlborough was checked, but 
not repulsed. I succeeded in rally- 
ing the regiments, which were shy 
at first, and led them four times te 
the charge. Marlborough, with his 
infantry and artillery, and some- 
times with his cavalry, cleared awa 
that of the enemy, and took Blen- 
heim. We were beaten fer a mo- 
ment by the gendarmerie ; but at 
length we threw them into the Da- 
nube. Iwas under the greatest ob- 
ligations to Marlborough for his 
changes of disposition according te 
cireumstances. A Bavarian dra- 
goon took aim at me. One of my 
Danes fortunately anticipated him. 
We lost 9,000 men; but 42,800 
French killed, and 20,800 taken 
prisoners, prevented them, this time, 
from singing their usual Te Deum 
for their defeats, which they never 
acknowledge. 

The poor elector, with his corps, 
joined Villeroy, who had marehed 
to favour his retreat. They mourn- 
fully embraced. “I have sacrificed 
my doiminions for the king,’’ said 
the first, “and [am ready to saeri- 
fice my life for him.” The duke and 
prince (for Malborough was now 
created a prince of the empire) Louis. 
of Baden, and I went to amuse our- 
selves at Stuttgard. The second took 
Landau, the first ‘Trarbach, while 
I narrowly missed the two Brisachs : 
the one because the governour of 
Fribourg mistook his way, and the 
other from the false delicacy of the 
lieutenant colonel, whom I had di- 
rected to enterasa courier with the 
others, and who being unable to en- 
dure a caning from an overseer of 
the works of the place, ordered hina 
to be fired upon. This was, indeed, 
insisting very unseasonably ona point 
of honour, and the only occasion on 
which a man might without disgrace, 
receive a thrashing. Had we sue- 
ceeded, he would rather have beer 
envied than reproached for it. I prev 
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eveded to ingolstadt, whieh was oa 
the point of surrendering, but was 
prevented by the valour of a Freach 
regiment, composed of brave de- 
serters in the Bavarian service. They 
disregarded alike my promises and 
my threats: bat asionishing them 
by the generous offer of sending them 
home under an escort, that nothing 
might happen to them, they evacua- 
ted Ingolstadt; and with the ex- 
ception of Munich, all Bavaria was 
ours, thanks to the treaty which Icon. 
eluded with the electress. ‘lhe con. 
ditions were hard: she refused them: 
but by means of father Schuhmacher, 
a good Jesuit, her confessor, ! pre- 
vailed on her to sign them, and set 
eut for Viensa. 
708—On the 31st of March I was 
at Dresden, and obtained a promise 
ef king Augustus to send me a body 
of his troops. I then went to Hano- 
ver, and received the same promise 
from the elector. IL proceeded to 
the Hague, where with all m) heart 
I embraced Marlborough, who had 
eome thither on the same business. 
We both pressed Heinsius and ragel 
for assistance ; assuring them, that 
to prevent the enemy from laying 
siege to the strong places, we would 
gain a battle as spe-dily as possii.e. 
LT appeased, as weil as L could those 
gentlemen, who were dissatisfied, 
because the emperour had not made 
peace with the Hungarian rebels, 
nor appropriated to his own use the 
revenues of Naples, the Milanese, 
and Bavaria. I went next to Dus- 
seldorf, to pacify the elector Palatine 
who was likewise angry with the 
emperour Joseph 1, respecting the 
Upper Pallatinate. 1 returned to 
Hlanover with Mariborough, to press 
the cleetor; went to Leipsick to urge 
king Augustus, whom | found there, 
once more ; and after proceeding to 
Vienna to give account of my suc- 
eessful negotiations, | was immedi- 
ately sent off againto Frankfort, to 
eonier with the electors of Mentz 
and Hanover, and Rechteren, the 
Dutch minister. I cireulated a re- 


port that this journey was underta- 


—— 
ken for the sake of ay wealth, and 


that the physicians haa ordered me 
to use the waters of Sehlangenbad, 
I said to all these petty allies: * ig 
is your interest; a great emperour 
would live at your exp-nse, if you 
did not exist, and wouid perhaps be 
better offon that scecunt. If you do 
not protect yourselves by defending 
him, beware lest another Louvoigs 
lay waste the empire with fire and 
sword.”’ 

] have taken for the foundation of 
my politicks, the imterest of the per- 
sons with whom I had to do, and 
have detested court flatterers, who 
say: * These princes are personal- 
ly attached to your majesty.” itis 
thus they strenzthen the self-love of 
savereigns, who, besides, like to be 
told, * every thing is going on well 
in the best manner, or is likely te 
be retrieved.” 

Villars was not duped by the pre- 
seriptions of the faculty for the eure 
of diseases with which 4 was not af- 
fiicted. He wrote toa prisoner whom 
he sent back to me: * if ‘you belong 
to the army which prinee Kugene is 
geing tocommand, assure him of my 
respect. 1 understand thathe is go- 
ing tothe baths on the 20th of June; 
but if t recolicct right, he was not 
formerly attentive to his health. We 
shall soon see what sort of baths he 
means to take.” J] assembled my ar- 
my of Austrians and German allies 
ut Coblentz, where L had a long con- 
ference with the elector of ‘reves. 
‘he French had one hundred thou- 
sand men in the low countries. Marl- 
brough, had but sixty thousand. I 
directed my troops to proceed by 
forced marches, while 1 went post 
myseli, fearful lest a battle should be 
fought without me. Cadogan came 
to compliment me to Maestricht. He 
told me that the French had surpris- 
ed Ghent, Bruges, and Plaskendall 
and that my présence was wanted. 
I passed through Brussels, where my 
interview with my mother, after a 

separation of twenty five years, was 
very affeeting, but very short; and 


found Marlbureugh ia camp at Asebp 
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between Brussels and Alost; and 
Jearning that the enemy had their 
left on the other side of the Dendre, 
Jasked Marlbrough on my arrival 
“if it was not his intention to give 
battle.” ** 1 think I ought,” replied 
he immediately, “and 1 find with 
pleasure, but without astonishment, 
that we have both made the reflee- 
tivu, that without this, our commu- 
nication with Brussels would be eut 
oi: bat L would have waited for 
your troops.”” I would not advise 
you to wait,” replied I, “for the 
krench wouid have time to retreat.’”’ 
Vendome wanted to dispute the 
passage of the Dendre. He told the 
duke of Burguady, that evil advisers 
ersuaded him to march to Ghent. 
* When you pereeive in prince 
Eugene a desire to avoid an engage- 
ment, he knows how to force you to 
eue.” This expression I saw in the 
vindication of his conduct, which he 
rinted on his return to Paris. 
Cadogan went te Oudenarde, and 
in a few hours threw a bridge across 
the Scheldt. ** itis still time,’ said 
Vendome to the duke of Burgundy, 
“to discontinue your march, and to 
attack, with the troops wich we 
have here, that part of the allied ar- 
my which has passed the river.” 
The latter hesitated, lost time, would 
have turned back, sent twenty squa- 
drous to dispute the passage, reeal- 
led them, aud said: ** Let us march 
to Ghent.” “It is too late,’’ said 
Vendome, “ you cannot now ; in half 
an hour, perhaps, you wiil have 
the enemy upon you.” * Why then 
did you stop me P” rejoined the duke 
of Burgundy. “ To begin the at- 
tack immediately,” replied he, * Ca- 
dogan yonder, is already master of 
the, village of Hurne, and of six bat- 
talions. Let us form at least in the 
best manner we can.”” Rautzau eom- 
menced the attack. He overthrew a 
eolumn of cavalry, and wuld have 
been routed in his turn, iad it net 
been for the electoral prince ef Han- 
ever,* who had his horse kiiled un- 
der him. Grimaldi too soon, ayd in- 
® Afterwards George I, 





judiciously, ordered acharge. ** What 
are you doing?” cried Vendome, 

coming up at fuli gailop, you are 
wrong.” ** itis by the duke of Bur-_ 
gundy’s orders repl.ed he. The lat- 
ter vexed at beimg contradicted, 
thought ouly hew tu cross the ether. 
Vendome was gi) lug orders Lo charge 
the ieit. * What are you aoing 5” 

said the duke of Burgundy. * 4 fore 
bid it; there is an impassable ra- 

vine and morass.’ Let any one judge 

of the indignation of Vendome, 

who had passed over the spot buta 

moment before. 

Had it not been for this misunder- 
standing, weshould, perhaps, have 
been defeated 5 for our cavairy wae 
engaged a fuli half hour beiore our 
infaniry could joi it. Kor the same 
reason, 1 directed the viliage of 
Hurne to be abandoned, that I might 
seud the battalions by which it was 
occupied, to suppert the squadrons 
on the left wing. But the duke of 
Argyle arrived with all possible ex- 
pedition, at ihe head of the Kuglish 
infantry ; and then eame the butch 
though much more slowly. % Now,” 
said i to Mariborough, ** we are im 
a condition to fight.”—It was six in 
the evening of the 44th of July ; we 
had yet three hours of day-light. I 
was onthe rightat the bead of the 
Prussians. ‘some battalions turned 
their backs after having been attack- 
ed with unequal fury. ihey rallied, 
retrieved their fauit, aud we recover- 
ed the ground they had lost. ‘The 
battle then become general along the 
whole line. ‘The speetacle was mige 
nifieent. It was one sheet of fire. 
That of our artillery made a power- 
ful impression ; that of ihe French, 
being very injudiciously posted, in 
consequence of the uneeitaimty which 
prevailed inthe army on aceouatof the 
di.union of 11s commanders, produced 
very little effeet. With us it was quite 
the contrary. We loved and estecm- 
ed one another, not excepting the 
Dutch marshal Ouverkerke, venerae 
ble for his age and services, my old 
friend and Mariborough’s, wue obcy- 
ed. and fought to admiration, 
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The following circumstance may 
serve to prove ourharmony. Matters 
were going wrong on the right, where 
I commanded. Marlborough, who 

erceived if, sent me a reinforcement 
of eighicen battalions, without which 
J shuuid seareely have been able io 
keep my ground. 1 then advaneed, 
and drove in the first line ; but at the 
head of the seeond. Lfound Ven- 

dome on foot, with a pike in his 
hand, encouraging the troops. He 
made so vigorous a resistance, that 
Ishould not have accomplished my 
purpose, had it not been for Natzmer 
at the head of the king-of Prussia’s 
endarmes who broke through the 
Fine, and enabled me to ebtain com- 
lete suecess. 

Marlborough purehased his more 
dearly on the right, where he attacked 
in froat, while Ouverkerke dislodg- 
ed the enemy from the hedges and vil- 
Jages. Nassau, Fries, and Oxen- 
stien, ‘irove the infantry beyond the 
deiiles, but they were roughly han- 
died by the king’s household troops, 
who came to its assistance. I render- 
ed the same service to the duke. [ 
sent Tilly, who making a considera- 
ble circuit, took the brave houshold 
troops, which had nearly snatched 
the victory from us in the rear: but 
this decided the business. ‘The dark- 
ness of the night prevented our pur- 
suit, and enabled me to execute a 
scheme for increasing the number of 
our prisoners.—I sent out drummers 
in different directions, with orders to 
beat the retreat, after the French 
manner and posted my French refu- 

ee officers, with directions to shout 
on all sides: 4 moi Picardi! Amoi 
Champagne ! A mot Piemont! The 
French soldiers ran to these posts, 
and I picked up a pretty round num- 
ber. We took in ull about seven 
thousand. The duke of Burgundy, 
and his evil counsellors, had long 
before withdrawn. Vendome ecolleet- 
ed the relicks of the army. and took 
charge of the rear. 

As the firing had recommenced 
while it was still dark, Marlborough 
waited for daylight te attack the ene- 


—==r—. 
my before he reached Gheni.—j{ij, 
detachment found him but two soog, 
Vendome had posted his grenadien 
to the right and left of the high roaj 
and they put our eavalry, which pur. 
sued them, to the rout. Vendome, 
by this, saved the remnant of his ar. 
my which entered Ghent in the ut. 
most eonfusion, with the dukes of 
Burgundy and Berry, and the count 
of Toulouse, His presence pacilied 
and cheered the soldiers. 

They all held a council of war x 
the inn called the Golden Apple~ 
The opinion of the princes fand their 
courtiers was, as usual, detestable, 
Vendome grew warm, expressed his 
indignation at having been erossed by 
them, and declared, that as he was 
determined not to be served in the 
same manner again, he should order 
the army to encamp behind the canal 
from Bruges to Lovendeghem. I pi- 
tied him from the bottom of my heart, 
as I had done the elector of Bavaria 
in 1704, and duke of Orleans in 
4706. 


2. (1 oe 


FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA, 


The real stateof Franee, jn the year 1809, with 
an account of the treatment of the Prison- 
ers of War, and persons otherwise detait 
ed in France. By Charles Sturt, Esq, late 
M. P. for Bridport. Resident in France 
before the War, and detained nearly seveo 
years as a Hostage. lov. pp. 168, price 
5s. London, 1810. 

NOTHING could be more appro- 

* to meet the culogia of Mr. Byer- 

y, on Bonaparte, than this publica 

tion of Mr. Sturt. It was proper 

that this “ Real State of Franee” 
should be authentieated by the writer, 
and thus we have testimony againit 
testimony, and witness against wil- 
ness. Mr. Byerly says “ Buonaparte 
is adored,’? Mr. Sturt says * he is de- 
tested.” A few who prosper by the 
system of favoritism may. applaud 
his measures, but the nation at largé 
abhors both his government and his 
erimes. Opinions so diametrically 
opposite, we shall not attempt to re- 
eoncile; yet we think that a conside- 


ration of the places visited by these 
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gentlemen, respectively, would afford 
a hint of assistance in that undertak- 
ing. Mr Byerly, we presume, resid- 
ed at Paris; and we have little doubt 
bot in that licentious and degraded 
eapital the emperour and king is po- 

ular enough. This has been the 
object of all his labours: his buildings, 
his alterations, necessary and unne- 
eessary. He has by these means, a 
body of the labouring people always 
in his pay, of course in his interest; 
and these control, as they leng have 
done, the sentiments and the conduct 
of the very few better instructed eciti- 
gens of Paris. On the eentrary we 
do not perecive that Mr. Sturt has 
been at Paris: orif hehas, he formed 
no connexions there, which could 
rive him information on the prinei- 
ples that govern the policy of the 
Great Man. His observations are 
restricted (as we guess) to the provin- 
ces ; and these, as we know, are far 
enough from enjoying those golden 
times wich soi-disant pbilosophers 

romised them witlout let, hindrance, 
or molestation. : 

Mr. Sturt apologizes for the ill ar- 
rangement and confusion of his pam- 
phiet. ‘ To. elegance of style, or e- 
ven of correctness,” says he, “I re- 
nounce ali claim—but 1 claim credit 
for the truth of my statements.” “I 
have seen the misery and distress I 
describe with my own eyes.” He 
proceeds to exhibit the weakness of 
the Corsican hero: but these we pass, 
as founded on the inductions of rea- 
soning, and as presenting nothing 
new. We also pass Mr. S’s exposal 
of the French exposes; the false 
boast of the progress of works at the 
ports, &e. because the “ American,” 
mour last number, sufficiently eon- 
futes whatever the minister of finan- 
ces has vented on those subjects; yet 
we cannot help recording the fate of 
Fort Napoleon, atCherbourg. “‘T'wo 
years ago it was overwhelmed by a 
tempest, which swept away the whole 
garrison, consisting of about five hun- 
pred souls, who all perished in sight 
of their families and countrymen.” 
nevertheless, another fort is building 
on the same spot! 


VOL, I. O 


We proceed, without further in- 
troduction, to the assertions of Mr. 


S. on the present state of Franee. 

“The complete stagnation of commerce 
in every city, town, and village; the serious 
augmentation of every necessary of life: the 
vast increase in the wages of labour, the op- 
pressive and vexatious effects of the droits 
reunis; the dreadful conscriptions pursued 
with unrelentiing severity; have given rise to 
such a general discontent, that the death of 
Buonaparte is devoutly wished; his name is 
feared and abhorred by every reflecting 
Frenchman, by all who are not enjoying pen- 
sions or lucrative employments under his ty- 
rannical power. The severe and arbitrary 
restrictions laid on the little commerce that 
remains; the overbearing insolence and exe 
tortion of his numerous customhouse officers, 
paralize, all the efforts of trade in the interi- 
or France. 

‘In some few districts the agriculture ap- 
pears to be improving; but by far the greater 
proportion of France, shows a poverty and a 
negligence in the general cultivation of the 
lands, that strongly marks the weak state of 
commerce, and the great want of capital. 
Still there are a few merchants, who, in con- 
sequence of their political sentiments, meet 
with great support from the usurper, and are 
permitted to carry on a considerable com- 
merce, notwithstanding his senseless decrees 
of Milan and Berlin.— 

“In the villages, scarce a cottage can you 
enter, without seholding the fathers and mo- 
thers of families bewailing the loss of a be- 
loved child, dragged to the armies. Several 
assured me they had lost three, four or five 
children, of the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
and after all, some had an only child wrested 
from them by the conscription. As for the 
cultivated fields, there the sturdy youth is 
not to be seen, butold and infirm men, with 
old women scarcely able to support the fa- 
tigue of ploughing, tilling, and reaping 
their lands, perform all the labours of agri- 
culture. For hundreds of leagues, that po- 
pulation formerly so remarkable in France, 
has disappeared. You may travel through 
ther villages, through her towns even, and 
see avast defalcation, and in the field scarce- 
ly a peasant.,’ 

The incessant conseriptions have 
produced this. We have repeatedly 
described some of the evils atten 
dant on that gcourge of humanity. 
Mr. 8S. affirms that “* hundreds of 
the conscripts have had resouree to 
the desperate measure of destroying 
the organs of hearing, or of sight ;” 
we have known them purposely injur- 
ed, to avoid serving, but we aflirm 
no further. To such a piteh had this 
arisen, says Mr. 5S. 

“The medical meu often in easy circum 
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giances, solda powder to these brave youtis 
that produced a temporary biindncss if «p- 
plied to the eye, and if applied to any open 
wound, an indummation and swelling of the 
limb, that often endangered the lite of the 
wretched lad, and notwiihstuanding heavy 
fines and severe imprisonment, in some 1n- 
stances for life, the government cannot stop 
it. ‘These ate facts, many of which come 
within my knowledge. 

“When the unortunate voung men are 
collected together, they are ofteu sent chain- 
ed by the neck and hands, and driven lke 
condemned criminals to the dilierent places 
of rendezvous. 

“Ifany thing further were necessary to 

rove the wretched situation of the French 
people, her decrease of p »pulation, and her 
want of commerce, it wouid be sufficient to 
allude to what is scen at herchurehes, her 
fairs, her public fetes, and the numerous a- 
musements in which the lower classes used 
to indulge. You meet there with scareely a- 
ny thing but old age and infirmity; at ther 
Trivollis where they dance and wiich are al- 
ways conducted with great decorum, no 
youths are to be seen, excepting a few who, 
through bribery, may have escaped the cou. 
scription. Ask the women where the young 
menare? ‘Theyone and all answer, gone éo 
be butchered.*. Tis is no secret; this is no 
untruth; they speak iceiingily, for many are 
parents, sisters, or lovers of those absent 
youths druged to the armies. In their feies, 
the absence of young men is strikingly con- 
spicuous, and there is alwaysa prodigious 
cusproportion of females to the males. ‘Thais 
is too evident to escupe the notice of the 
most careless observer. 

“‘ If the finances of France are so flourish. 
ing; if her internal commerce is so rapidiy 
improving, why are her numerous woiks 
suspended? If France fail not im population, 
why are the prisoners of war obliged to lu 
bour on these works ata price not sufficiént 
to support them, and how does it happen 
that the moment they are exchanged, all these 
labours are suspended? This however is the 


* This expression is more literally true, 
than either the speaker or Mr.S. intends. 
We have spared our readers the pain of pee 
rusing accounts of this nature, that have 
reached us from the highest authority. We 
shall only mention two; one of them related 
the slaughter of three hundred Freneh con- 
scripts in the bloom of life and manhood, led 
in pairs to the slaugiter-tiouse, where cattle 
were usually slain, anc treated in a Like man- 
ner: the ether was no less than seven hune 
dred French conducted to a similar death on 
amuch later occasion. Humanity s!iudders 
at these ficts, and what says volicy to the 
Joss of the rising generation, in the mad 
pursuits of insatiable ambitiog —Ldit. Select 
Reviews. 


case, with the exception of a few maimed 
nica, Who are compelled to wait for months 
belue icy Can obtain their pitiful wages, 
Tuc anjury and injusuce they suffer may be 
€.sily conceived; for they are compelled to 
have credit for the bread their families con, 
sume froin smali and miserable shops, who 
Cunnot trom their poverty give long credit, 
Tae sad consequences of this state of things 
tue poor man soon feels, by his property be. 
wig sold, and himself driven into the army, 
if he be fit for that service. Ifnot he and 
his iumily must seek refuge in one of the 
Wretched poor-houses, where they soon be. 
cCOMe victims of disease. 

“ Nociiag is move visible in all the towns 
of erance, than the failure of commeree ; the 
Cvilce houses are empty, the restaurateurs are 
unable Lo keep up their establishments, as 
travellers are iw in number, and compelled 
to be rigidiy economical. ‘Tie very expence 
of five is scarce covered by their receipts. 
As io the best kinds of wine, the price is 50 
increas di that few Frenchmen indulge them- 
s-ivesindiinkingthem. Sugar and coffee are 
Nor Wilhun Ue reach of the publick, who suf- 
ier endless privations from the want of come 
mei ce, 

_ * Pue little commerce they have on the con. 
tinent, as weil as with England, received 
sic & check by these absurd measures, that 
fuilures took piace in every great commercial 
town, anctmany of the great houses were 
forced to appiy to the government for aid 
Tue manutctories are equally distressed. 
fue price of jubour owing to the want of 
hands and the prodigious expence at which 
the raw maieriai is procured, has occasioned 
such a chormous augmentation in the price 
of the manutuctured article itself, that none 
but the very rich can purchase it. Numbers 
of the new cotton manufactorics have failed 
‘Tue machinery collected trom England at & 
great eXpence, and introduced mto France 
by many who call themselves patriots, and 
friends to their conntry are on sale.’ 

Many other particulars, such as 
the immense glut of wheat; the pay- 
ment of taxes in money, whether or 
not it ean be obtained ; the imprisoned 
state of literature, and the tal-ifes- 
tions of the press {even the translation 
of Mr, Fox’s work was falsified | the 
devastations committed by the French 
arinies, &e. we pass as not new to our 
readers; but we believe that we have 
not hitherto presented them with a 
portrait of the Gensd*armes, which 
are the present real rulers of France. 


Let Mr. 5. draw this picture for us. 
* One of the most formidable engines of tye 

ranny in France is the military police, 

called the Gend’armes. They excite the 
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dread and vated of the whole nation. Tie.r 
employment is to search for murderers, 
thieves, conscripts, and Wey are-aiso enie 
woyved to execute the dreadful ordeis of 
Buunaparte. This mereases Uiat fear, ha- 
tred and contempt, so wuversuily feit; un- 
pnucipied in general, of course corrupt and 
treaclicrous, they accept your bribe, and be- 
tray you afterwards; sowever ter eSiae 
blishment is too umporian tur the salety of 
the tyran’s power to be putdown, fur it de 
chiefly this honourable corps that sccure ban 
on ius usurped throne. fn every town, City, 
village, or Commune throughout we depart- 
ments these imstruments of tyranny ate cs- 
tablished, and being, in general, arliui men, 
snd very poor, they exercise a tyrai.ny equid 
tothe ruier. To every coffeehouse, and 
every place of public amusement, they have 
access, under pretence of prescivibg peace 
sudorder. ‘They estabi.sh idle and wortiicss 
people, in every public house and hotel, us 
spics, WHO make ther reports, oficn ivom 
pique and malice, or to prove the Ze«i, 
The same system is established by seducing 
the servants of every tamuly to report Wihiatis 
guid at table, of whatever nature. Viicse 
reports, ¢rue or false, are sent to ihe miiise 
ter of pelice, who without notice, and cven 
without enquiry, sends an order to arrest Wie 
whole famuy, often in the dead of the might. 
Tais dreadtul tyranny is exercised so instane 
taneously that the unhappy people are never 
aware of the blow until it is struck. Ii any 
observations are made on Buonaparte or lus 
government; or on his favorites, they never 
see the light again, nor can a friend trace 
them out, 

“ Another description of police more ter- 
rib'e even than the gend’armerie, is employed 
by Fouche, minister of police, whose sun- 
guinary deeds are still fresh tn the memory of 
all those who have read the events of the fright- 
ful vevolution. Vhese men travel throug e- 
very city, town, and village ofa department 
and are supplied with money, that they may 
attend public places, being men better dress- 
ed, becter educated, and ofien wearing the 
insignia of the legion d@’nenneur, they insinu- 

te themselves into society, and freely abuse 

the government, Bonaparte, and his favour- 
ites in the hopes of entrapping the unwary. 
Having given his information, the miscreant 
leaves the. district for another, and the un- 
fortunate family are after some months seiz- 
ed in the accustomed manner, and conveyed 
to the dungeons of Paris, or to some strong 
fortress in the departments, and never heard 
ef any more.* The wretch who inierms re- 
moves to some department, the moment he 
becomes suspected or known. 


Other parts of this pamphlet re- 


* This in part explains why the tyrant ac- 
knowledges he is obliged to erect r1euT new 
bastilles, because itis net convenient te try 
these state prisonare 


late the manoeuvres of general Wi- 
rior, and sundry assistants to pillage 
the English prisoners of, war. We 
cannot commend the eonduct of our 
countrymen. Like fools, they lay 
themselves foo open to knaves. 
Huve any other prisoners been so o- 
verreached? Austrians? Prussians ? 
hey were not worth the powder and 
shet of ingenious villany: and wh 

must John Bull’s cultibility render 
him the proper prey to Gallick 
cormorants > We nevertheless reeom- 
mend Mr. %’s narration to the eonsi- 
deration of the British publick. It is 
truly disgraseful to the great nation. 


We conclude with a word or two 
in reference to the great man him- 
self, ' 


* There was not « well informed Frenchman 
who did not know the tyrant had been attacke 
ed With a violeontand singular maiidy, dise 
tigwisled by the name of Catalipse [Cataleps 
sy} which iesves the chjcct in wl atever ate 
titude he may be im at the time, deprived of 
sight, of hearing, of speech, and of motion. 

suonuparte was discovered in his chamber 
by one of his greatest favorites seized with 
this exiraord.nary malady, and remained for 
several hours deprived of every function of 
hie, but that of breathing. His confidential 
physician was sent for by a tek graphick dese 
patch, not us the Moniteur imprudently a8 
seried to attend adisorder which the army 
jaboured under. Such, indeed, was Covere 
suit’s [Corvisart] eagerness to arrive at 
Schoenbrunn, that his own carriane broke 
down on the roxd, and madame Lanne’s care 
riage was directly offered and accepted to 
convey him to Buonsparte, whose recovery 
was doubtful, and who was actually report- 
ed to be dead. Is it probuble afier this po- 
Sitive fact, that the physician was going te 
the service of the army? would he have put 
madame Lannes, overwhelmed with the re- 
cent death of her husband, the mavchal who 
lost his life at the battle of Asperne, gained 
by the Arch-duke Charles, to such imconye- 
nience ? 


“Tt was, indeed, the general opinion, that 
the disorder was occasioned by the result of 
that battle in which\Nthe Marechel duke of 
Montebello [Lannes] with the flower of the 
imperial guard was nearly annihilated by the 
Austrians. For hours after this disastrous e- 
vent, Buonsparte was insuch a state of agi- 
tation of mind that he was bereft of reason, 
and of course incapable of commanding. He 
recovered at the end of thirty six hours ; but 
was strictly advised not to exercise his ming 

or body, - 
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“The narrative I have laid before the pub- 
lick are facts, and I pledge my existence to 
the truth of what I have stated. I fear it 
niever will be seen in France, altho it shall not 
be for want of pains; at least, even Auona- 
parte himself shall be put in possession of a few 
copies, and as the vapouring warrior does not 
understand a word of the language of the na- 
tion he is so irritated against, care will be 
taken to have the observations translated 
into French.” 


We shall here inform Mr. Sturt, 
that he need not despair of mortify- 
ing the Great Hero. By an ageney 
not entirely unknown to us, a copy of 
eolonel ‘Titus’s * Killing no Murder,” 
transiated into French, was laid on 
the desk of Buonaparte’s most private 
eabinet, to which himself alone was 
understood to have aceess, merely to 
delight him. That it dropped from 
the clouds we do not say; from 
whenee it did drop, it would not 
be convenient,” as his phrase is, to 
explain. It vexed him horribly; and 
he long remembered it; for on its be. 
ing copied into the Courier de Lon- 
dres, he staunchly affirmed in -the 
Montieur that Pichegru had conduet- 
ed the business. As he has not yet 
forgot it, we hereby inform him and 
Fauchet, and Boissy d’Anglas, and 
eount Fontanes, that, to our own 
knowledge, Pichegru was innocent of 
the transaction. We trust our readers 
will not imagine that we correspond 
with the court of the Thuilleries, al- 
tho we certainly do know some things 
which are transacted there; and the 
secret passages of that building have 
been trod by some of our friends. 

Is this the great man at whose 
footstool have bowed down the pow- 
ers of Europe? We quit him with 
the sarcasm of the apoeryphal Dan- 
icl, on the prostrate Bel, and the con- 
founded Babylonians: * Lo these are 
the Govs ye worship!” 

——t 5 


THOUGHTS ON QUACKS OF ALL DE- 
NOMINATIONS, 
By M. Voltaire. 


Pursicrans live in great cities; 
there are few of them in the country. 
The reason of this is obvious. In 


great cities there are -rich patients; 
and among these, debauchery, the 
pleasures of the table, and the srati- 
fication of the passions, give rise to q 
variety of diseases. Dumoulin, not 
the lawyer, but the physician, whe 
was a no less famous practitioner, ob- 
served at his death, “* That he left 
behind him two great physicians—re. 
gimen and river water.” 

In 1728, one Villarstold his friends 
in confidenee, that his uncle, who had 
lived almost an hundred years, and 
who died only hy accident, had left 
him a certain preparation, which had 
the virtue to prolong a man’s life to 
an hundred and fifty years, if he lived 
with sobriety. When he happened 
to observe the procession of a funeral 
he shrugged up his shoulders in pity: 
if the deceased, said he, had taken 
my medicine, he would not be where 
he is. His friends, among whom he 
distributed it generously, observing 
the condition required, found its utili- 
ty, and extolled it. He was thence 
encouraged to sell it ata crown the 
bottle; and the sale was prodigious, 
It was no more than the water of the 
Seine mixed with a little nitre.— 
‘Those who made use of it, and were 
attentive, at the same time, to regi- 
men, or who were happy in good eon- 
stitutions, soon reeovered their usual 
health. To others, he observed, “ It 
is temperate and incontivent; re- 
nounce these vices, and, believe me, 
you will live at least an hundred and 
fifty years.” Some of them took his 
advice; and his wealth grew with 
his reputation. The abbe Pons ex- 
tolled this quack, and gave him the 

reference to the Marisehal de Vil- 
ap “the latter,” said he, “ kills 
men; the former prolongs their exist- 
ence.” 

At length it was discovered that 
Villars’ medicine was composed chief- 
ly of river water. His practice was 
now atanend. Men had recourse te 
otaer quacks. 

Villars was certainly of no disser- 
viee to his patients, and ean only be 
reproached with selling the water of 
the Seine at too high a priee. He 
excited mento temperanee, and im 
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this respect was infinitely superior to 
the apotheeary Arsoup, who filled 
Europe with his nostrums for the a- 
poplexy, without recommending the 
practice of any one virtue. 

I knew at Londona physician, of 
the name of Brown, who had practis- 
ed at Barbadoes. He had a sugar- 
work and negroes; and having been 
robbed of a considerable sum, he eall- 
ed together hisslaves. ‘My friends” 
said he, “ the great serpent appeared 
to me during the night, and tuld me, 
that the person who stole my money 
should at this instant have a parrot’s 
feather at the point of his nosc.”— 
The thief immediately put his hand 
to his nose. “It is you,” eried the 
master, * that robbed me; the great 
serpent has just now told me so.”— 
By this meaus the physician recover- 
ed his money. ‘This piece of quack- 
ery is not to be condemned; but, in 
order to practise it, one must have to 
do with negroes. 


Scipio, the first Africanus, a man 
in other respects so different from Dr. 
Brown, persuaded his soldiers that 
he was direeted and inspired by the 
gods. This piece of fraud had been 
Jong and successfully practised. Can 
we blame Scipio for having reeourse 
te it P There is not, perhaps, a person 
who does greater honour to the Ro- 
man republic; but how eame it, let 
me ask, that the gods inspired him 
not to give in his accounts ? 

Numa acted better. He had a 
band of rebbers to civilize, and a se- 
nate that eonstituted the most in- 
tractable part ofthem. Had he pro- 

osed his laws to the assembled tribes 
he would have met with a thousand 
difficulties from the assassins of his 
predecessor. He adopted a different 
method. He addressed himself te 
the goddess EKgeria, who gave hima 
code, sanetified with divine authori- 
ty. What was the consequence? 
He was submitted to without opposi- 
tion, and reigned happily. His in- 
tentions were admirable, and his 
quackery had in view the public good; 
but if ane of his enemies had discles- 


ed his artifice, and said, “ let us pun- 
ish an imposter, who prostitutes the 
name of the godstedeceive mankind,” 
he would have undergone the fate ef 
Romulus. 


It is probable that Numa eoneerted 
his measures with great pradenee, 
and deceived the Romans witha view 
to their advantage, with an address, 
suited tu the time, the place, and the 
genius of that people. 


Mahomet was twenty times on the 
point of misearrying; but, at length, 
he suceeeded with the inhabitants of 
Medina, and was believed to be the 
intimate friend of the angel Gabriel. 
At present, should any one announce 
himself at Constantinople to be the 
favourite ofthe angel Raphael, whe 
is superior 1n dignity to Gabriel, and 
insist that they must believe in him 
alone, he would be impaled alive, 
Quacks should know how to time 
their impostures. 


Was there not somewhat of de- 
eeit in Socrates, with his familiar 
demon, and the precise declaration 
of the oracle, which proclaimed him 
the wisest of men ?—It is ridiculous 
in Rollin to insist, in his history, on 
the sincerity of this oracle. Why 
does he not inform his readers, that 
it was purely a piece of quackery ? 
Socrates was unfortunate as to the 
time of his appearance. An hune 
dred years sooner he might have go- 
verned Athens. 


The leaders of philosophical sects 
have all of them been tinetured with 
quackery. Bat the greatest of all 
quacks are those who have aspired 
to power. How formidable a quack 
was Cromwell! He appeared precise- 
Jy at the time when he could have 


succeeded. Under Elizabeth he would 


have been hanged; under Charles 
the Second he would have heen an 
object of ridicule. He came at a 
period when the English were dis- 
gusted with kings; and his son, at 
a time when they were disgusted 
with pretectors. 
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The following character of the ceiebraied 
Whitfield is extracted from Jay’s Memoirs 
of Cornelius Wuoter, a work lately pub. 
lished. 


He used ton much severity to young 
people, and required tuo much from 
them. He cannected circumstances 
too humiliating with publick servi- 
ees, in a youg man with whom he 
eould take liberty: urging that it 
Was necessary as a curb to the vanity 
of human nature, and referred tothe 

oung Roman orators, who after be- 
ing exalted by applauses, were sent 
upon the most trifling errands. His 
maxims was, if you love me you will 
serve me disinterestedly. henee he 
settled no certain ineome, or a very 
slender one upon his dependants, ma- 
ny of whom were sycophants, and 
while they professed to serve him, 
unlerhandedly served themselves ef- 
feetually. Under this defect his cha- 
rity in Georgia was materially in- 
jired; owing to the wrong conduet 
of some who insinuated themselves 
isto his favour by humouring his 
weakness, and letting him act and 
speik without contradiction. He 
was impatient of contradiction : but 
this is a fault to be charged upon al. 
most all great people. 1 could men- 
tion some. He was not happy in 
his wife ; but I fearsome who had 
not all the religion they professed, 
contributed to his infelicity. He did 
not intentionally make his wife un- 
happy. He always preserved great 
deceney and decorum in hie eonduet 
towards her. Her death set his mind 
much at liberty. She certainly did 
no behave in allrespectsasshe ought. 
Sue could be under no temptation 
from his conduct towards the sex; for 
he was a very pure man, a strict ex- 
ample of the chastity he ineuleated 
upon others. Ne time was to be 
wasted; and his expeetations general- 
ly went before the ability of his ser- 
vants to perform his commands, 
He was very exaet to the time ap- 
pointed for his stated meals ; afew 
minutes delay would be ecousidefed a 
great fault. He was irritable, but 
soon appeased. Not patient enough 


« 


one day to receive a reason for his 
being disappointed under a particular 
occurrence, he hurt the mind of one 
who was studious to please. He dis. 
covered it hy the tears it oecasioned, 
and on reflection, he himself burst 
into tears, saying, “I shall live to 
be a poor, peevish old man, and 
every Gaby will be tired of me.”? He 
frequently broke the foree of his pas. 
siou by saying: * How could you de 
so, | would not have served you so,” 
He never commanded haughtily and 
always took care to applaud whena 
person did right. He never indulged 
parties athis table. A select few 
might now and then breakfast with 
him, dine with him ona Sunday, or 
sup with him on a Wednesday night, 
in the latter indulgence he was seru- 
pulously exact to break up in time, 
in the height of a conversation 1] have 
known him abruptly say: * But we 
forget ourselves,’ and rising from 
his seat, and advancing to the door, 
add: * Come, gentlemen, it is time 
for all good fulks to be at home.” 
Whether only by himself, or having 
but a second, his table must have 
been spread elegantly, though it pro- 
duced but a loaf andacheese. He 
was unjustly charged with being giv- 
en to appetite. His table was never 
spread with variety. A cow heel 
was his favourite dish and I have 
known him cheerfully say: “ How 
surprised would the world he, if they 
were to peep upon doctor Squintum, 
and see a cow heel only upon his ta- 
ble.” He was neat to the extreme 
in his person and every thing about 
him. Nota paper must have been 
out out of place, or put up irregular- 
ly. Each part of the furniture must 
have been likewise in its place before 
we retreated to rest. He said he 
did not think he should die easy, if 
he thought his gloves were éut of 
their place. There was no rest af- 
ter four in the morning, nor sitting 
up after ten inthe evening. He never 
made a purehase but he paid the 


money immediately ; for small ar- 
ticles the money was taken in the 
Land. He was truly genersus, and 
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seldom denied relief. More was 
expected from him than was meet. 
He was tenacious in his friendship, 
and when the trausition of Provi- 
dence moved from prosperity to ad- 
versity, he moved with it to abide by 
his friend. He felt sensibly when he 
was deserted, and would remark: 
“The world and the church ring 
changes.” Disappointed by many, he 
had not sufficient confidence in man- 
kind ; and hence I believe it was, he 
dreaded the thought of outliving his 
usefulness. He often dined among 
his friends, usually connected a com- 
prehensive prayer with his thanks- 
giving when the table was dismissed, 
in which he noticed particular cases 
relative to the family and never pro- 
tracted his visit long afier dinner. 
He appeared often tired of populari- 
ty; and said, he almost envied the 
man who could take his choice of 
food at an eating house, and pass un- 
noticed. He apprehended he should 
not glorify God in his death by any 
remarkable testimony, and was de- 
sirous to die suddenly. 

:oi-—— 

ACCOUNT OF JOSEPH PAISLEY, 





THE GRETNA GREEN COUPLER. 
@B:@D 

THE deceased, Joseph Paisley, of 
coupling celebrity, was born on the 
borders of England, in the year 1728, 
or 1729, at the obscure hamlet of Le- 
noxtown, about a mile distance from 
Gretna Green; at which place, and 
at Springfield (its immediate neigh- 
bourhood) the object of this memoir 
halfa century continued to weld toge- 
ther the chains of matrimony ; to ren- 
der happy or miserable great multi- 
tudes of anxious lovers. Early in 
life, Paisley was an apprentice to a 
tohaceonist; but becoming disgusted 
with his employment, he chamged it 
for that of a fisherman, and was al- 
lowed by his brethren to bear the 
palm on all occasions, where strength 
and agility were required. It was in 
this humble capacity that he was ini- 
tiated into the seerets.of a profession, 
which he managed with such address. 


eumulated a 


He had formed a connexion with one 
Walter Cowford, who lived very near 
to Sarkfoot, upon the seashore; and 
who, tho strange it may appear, was 
both a smuggler and a priest. Old 
Watty had the misfortune to be but 
indifferently lodged. having “a reeky 
rouse,” and what is perhaps worse, 
a scolding wife, so that he was nee 
eessiated to perform the marriage cee 
remony on the open beach, among the 
furze, or, as it is provincially called, 
whins; on these oceasions young 
Paisley officiated as clerk. But our 
hero had ambition, and he only wante 
ed an opportunity for its exertion. 
An opportunity soon offered itself, 
One time when Watty went to the 
Isle of Man, for the purpose of fetch- 
ing over a cargo of contraband bran- 
dy; whilst his assistant remained at 
home to perform the necessary rites, 
during the absence of the former. 
Finding that he could rivet the ma. 
trimonial band equally as well as his 
master, and beingat the same time 
undér some pecuniary embarrassment, 
he began business on his own account, 
and by -his ability and address, soon 
overcame all competition. 

About the year 1794, he was served 
with a subpe@na to give evidenee at 
Bristol, respecting the validity of a 
marriage. It was expected hy thou- 
sands, that the event of the trial 
would putan end to Joe’s matrimonial 
eareer. The contrary, however, took 
place; for by his dexterous manage- 
ment, he not only sueceeded in render 
ing the match valid, but was enabled 
to follow his favorite profession with 
inereased security. During this jour- 
ney he visited the metropolis, where 
he was much noticed by the nobility 
and gentry. Had he been of a coves 
teous disposition, he might have ace 
nsiderable fortune; 
bat, since the. time to which we al- 
lude, he had never been distant 
a single mile from Springfield. 

Of Joseph’s personal strength, 
ther@iare many well authentieated ac- 
counts. His strength of arm was pro 
digious. He could have taken a 
large oaken stick by the end, and 
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OSes 
eoftinued to shake it to and fro, un- 
til it went to pieces in the air! The 
excellence of his constitution ‘was 
likewise often tried ; though it must 
be allowed that his intemperance was 
proverbial, yet he reached his eighty 
second year. He was accustomed te 
relate with great pleasure, a celebrat- 
ed achievement, in which he and a 
jovial companion, a horse breaker, 
were once engaged, when they eon- 
sumed the amazing quantity of ten 
gallons of pure brandy in the short 
space of sixty hours; & what is more, 
these two thirsty souls kicked the 
empty cask in pieces with their feet, 
for having run dry so soon. Jt may 
be conjectured, that the conversation 
of such a character could not be ve- 
ry engaging. Juvenile feats of acti- 
vity, and his beléved brandy. formed 
the chief topicks of his discourse, 
which until very lately, neyer turned 
upon religious subjects. " 

But let justice be done to the cha- 
racter of the man. It must be allow- 
ed, indeed, that he was too fond ofa 
stoop of liquor, and was of coarse and 
unpolished manners ; but was not ad- 
dicted, as reported, to prophane talk- 
ing and obscene discourse. Without 
hazard of eontradiction, it may be 
‘averred, that he was a very honest 
and charitable man, and an inoffensive 
*meighbour, and that he was generally 
“gespected by all who knew him. 

Paisly is succeeded in the capacity 
ef coupler, by a young man, a friend 
of his; andthereis no fear that the 
business will fall off, as three wed- 
dings have already taken place since 
‘@he interment of the old man. 


:@: 





PROM THE SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
, —@Di- 
OF THE MANNER 
*@F SPORTING, BY THE ENGLISH, IN 
BENGAL, 


FEW parties of pleasure ‘ean be 
More agreeable, than those for hunt- 
§ng, formed by ladice and gentlemen 
inBengal; particularly at some die- 


SS—————— 
tance from the presideney of Bort 
William, where the country is plea. 
santer, and game of every kind jy 
greater plenty. Any time, betwee, 
the beginning of November and ths 
endef February, is taken for thes 
excursions; during which season, the 
climate is delightfully temperate, the 
air perfectly serene, and the sky of. 
ten without a cloud. 

To transport the tents, and other 
requisites, for the accommodation of 
the company, to some verdant spot, 
near to a wood and rivulet, previous. 
ly selected, elephants are borrowed, 
and camels, small country cats, oxen, 
and bearers, hired at no considerable 
expense; the price of all kinds of 
grain, aiid wages of course, being ex. 
ceedingly reasonable. Nor does the 
commanding officer of the troops, 
within the district, often refuse 4 
guard of Sepoys to protect them from 
the danger of wild beasts, (for they 
generally resort to the haunts of 
game) or the depredations of still 
wilder banditti, now and then pervad- 
ing the country. 

The larger tents are pitched in 4 
square, or cirele, while those for the 
guard and servants asually oecupy 
the outer space. Every marquee for 
a lady is divided into two or thres 
apartments, for the eamp bed, her elo- 
set, and her dressing room—is carpet. 
ed or matted; and is covered witha 
spreading fly, for defence against 
rain, or exelusion of casual heat; the 
air ventilating powerfully between 
the vacuity (about two feet) of the 
tent and its canopy, in unremitted un- 
dulation. The doors or curtains of 
the marquee, wattled with a sweet- 
scented grass, are, if the weather 
chance to become sultry, continually 
sprinkled with water from the outside; 
and a chintz wall, stained im hand- 
some figured cempartments, encom 
passes the whole. 

For the supply of common food, if 
no village be very near, petty chand- 
lershops enough are engaged by the 
family Banians (house stewards) ts 
accompany them, glad to profit of 
such au opportunity ef gain.—Li- 
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quors and every species of European 
necessary, are provided by the party 
themselves. 

Palanquins and horses are émpley- 
ed for conveyance of the gentlemen, 
and the ladies, with their female at- 
tendants; and where the roads will 
admit of it, close and open English 
earriages also. 

Part of the morning sports of the 
men, commencing at dawn of day, 
consist in rousingand chasing the wild 
boar, the wolf, the antelope, the 
roebuck, the musk and other deer, 
hares foxes and jackals. Besides the 
eonmon red, the spotted, and the 
small mouse, there are ten or twelve 
sorts of hog, or short-bristled deer. 
Boars are usually found amongst the 
uncultivated traets, or the regular 
plantations ef sugar eanes, which 
give to their flesh the finest fiavour 
imaginable. Wolves and jackals are 
seen prowling and lurking at break of 
day, about the skirts of towns and 
villages, or retiring from thence to 
their holes within woods, or within 
pits, hollows, or ravines onthe downs. 
Fields of grain, particularly of mus- 
tard seed, are the harbours of foxes. 
Hares shelter in the same situation as 
in England. Hog, roe-buek, and 
musk deer conceal themselves a- 
mongst the herbage; and the antelope 
and large deer rove on the plains. 
All these animals, however, resort 


“not rarely to the jungles, or very high 


thick and uneultivated grass, with 
which the levels of Indostan abound, 
either to graze, to browze; or in pur- 
suit of prey. 

Or the gentlemen divert themslves 
with shooting the same animals; as 
also, partridge, quail, plover, wild 
cocks and hens; peacocks, and flori- 
kens, tegether with water hens, bra- 
miny geese, cranes, wild geese and 
duck, teal, widgeon, snipes, and o- 
ther aquatie fowl; inimfinité abun- 
dance: many of them are of extraor- 
dinary shape, of growling, rariegat- 
ed plumage, and of unknown species; 
Whose numbers, when alarmed, and 
flushed from the lakesy like a cloud 
alsolutely obscure the light, as much 

Vom iy 


as they eover the surface of the water 
while they swim. 


The foxes are very small, slender- 
ly limbed, delieately furred, and by 
no means rank in smell, feeding prin- 
cipally upon grain, vegetables and 
fruit.* They are exceedingly’ fleet 
and flexible, and when running, wind 
in exeessive evolutions to escape their 
pursuers. 


_ Jackals are rather larger than Eng- 
lish foxes, but of a brown eolour, and 
not so pointed about the nose. In na- 
ture they partake more of the wolf, 
thaw of the dog orfox. Their real 
Asiatic name is shugaul, perverted 
by English seamen, trading to,the Le- 
vant (where they are in plenty on the 
eoast of Syria, and Asia-minor) into 
ackal. 

Of partridge there are several 
kinds, one something like grouse, on- 
ly more motley feathered. 

Plover, too, are various, and wher 
the weather becomes warm, ortalans 
traverse the heaths and commons im 
immense flocks. 

There are no pheasants in the 
woods of Bengal or Bahar, nearer 
than the confines of Assam, Chitta- 
gou,; and the range of mountains se- 
parating Indostan from Thibet and 
Napaui. But there, particularly a- 
bout the Morung and Betiah, they 
are large and beautiful, more especi- 
ally the golden or burnished, the 
spotted, and the azure, as well as 
brown Argus pheasant. 

As fer peacocks, they are every 
where in multitudes, and of twe or 
three species. One tract in Orissah 
is denominated more-banje or the pea- 
cock district. 


* A minor critic, on perusal of Esop’s, of 
rather Pilpay’s fables, ridiculed the idea of 
foxes feeding upon grapes; but had he con- 
Sulted any Asiatic Natural history, he would 
have learnt, that they subsist upon grain, 
plee and /rwt (particularly grapes, and pine 
upples, when within their range,), much 
more thanupon flesh or fowl. Or bat he 
turned to the Bible, he would have there 
found the following passage in confirmation 
of it. “* Take us the foxes, the little toxes; 
that spoil the vines, for our vines have tender 
grapes.”—Solonion’s song, ch. 3d; ver. 15. 
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Cranes are of three or four sorts, 
avd ali of cerulean gray. The very 
lofty ene, with a pink head, is ealled 
sarus ; the smallest called curcarrah 
uncommonly beautiful and elegant, 
whose snow-white tuft, behind its 
erimson eyes, is the appropriate orna- 
ment for the turban of the Emperor 
alone; and the middle sized one, with 
a black head, the common grus. 
They return to the northern moun- 
tains about the autumnal equinox, 
after the eession of the periodical 
rains, with their young, in innumera- 
ble flights; (frequent as the wood pi- 
geons in North simeriea;) and some 
times when the wind is very violent, 
flocks of them mount to a vast height 
in the air, and there wind about in 
regular eireles, seemingly with much 
dclisht, and veniing all the time a 
harsh discerdant seream, heard at a 








eonsiderable distance. 

In the wilds of indostan, certainly 
originated the comimon domestic fowl, 
for there they are discovered in al- 
most every furest.—Tacy are ali ban- 
tams, but without feathers on their 
legs. ‘ihe cocks are in colour all a- 
like, what sportsmen call ginger-red. 
They have a fine tufted cluster of 
white downy feathers upon their 
rumps, are wonderfully stately in 
their gait, and fight like furies. The 
hens are invariably brown. It is ex- 
tremely pleasant, in travelling through 
the woods, early iu a moruing, to 
hear them erowing, and perceive the 
hens and chiekens skulking and seud- 
ding hetween the bushes. For feod 
theyeare neither so palatable nor ten- 
der as the tame fowl. 

Florikeus are among the non de- 
scripta, 1 believe, in ornithology. 
Feeding im natural pastures, lying be- 
tween marshy soils and ihe uplands, 
its flesh partakes in colour and relish 
both of the wild duck and of the phea- 
sant, and is Of the moat juicy, delici- 
ous flavour conceivable. You read of 


them in descriptions of aneient festi- 
vals of the Nevilles, Perey’s, Morti- 
mers, Beauechamps, Montaeutes, De 
Coureey’s, Mehuns, Courtenays, and 
Mowhbrays, under the name, 1 believe 


of Flanderkins ; but whether they 
were the natives of England, I ain 
uncertain. 

In no part of South Asia did I ever 
hear of woodcocks, but among the 
breed of snipes, there is one ealled 
the painted snipe, larger than ordina.- 
ry, and well compensates for the 
want of the former. ? 

Fishing, both with lines and a di- 
versity of neis, is the employment of 
other sets; or hawking herons, erane, 
storks and hares, with the faleon; 
and partridge and lesser birds, with the 
sparrow and smaller hawks. 

Ladies now and then attend the 
early field. If it be to view the 
hawking, they mount upon the small 
ventleat (for they are all gentle) fe- 
maleelephants,surmounted with arch- 
canopied and curtained seats ; other- 
wise they ride on horseback ; more 
frequently, however, in palanquins ; 
under whieh, as well as under the 
elephants and horses, the birds, (par- 
ticularly the white storks) when 
pounced at by the hawks, and the lit- 
tie foxes when hard pressed by the 
dogs, often fly for shelter and pro- 
tection. in general, however the 
ladies do not rise be times, ner stir 
abroad till the hour af airing. 

‘he weapons in use on these expe- 
ditions, are fewling pieces, horse 
pistols, light lanees tr pikes, and 
heavy spears or javelins ; and every 
person has, besides, a servant armed 
with acimeter er sabre, and a rifle, 
with a bayonetPearrying a two-ounce 
ball in the event ef mecting with 
tygers, hyenas, bears, or wild buffa- 
los. Some of the ladies, like Tha- 
lestris or Ifippolita, quite in the 
Diana style, carry light bows and 
quivers, to amuse themselves with 
the lesser game. 

The dogs are pointer, spaniels, 
Persian and Eurepean grayhounds 
and strong ferecious lurchers. 
Calcutta, a few gentlemen keep Eng- 
lish hounds, but their seent walaily 
fades, and they soon degenerate. 

But the liveiiest sport is exhibited, 
when all the horsemen, elephants, 
servants, guards, and hired viliagers, 
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are assembled, and arranged in one 
even row, with small white flags, (as 
being seen farthest) hoisted pretty 
high, at certain distanses, in order 
to prevent one part of the rank from 
advancing before the rest. Proceed- 
ing in this manner, in a regular and 
progressive course, this line sweeps 
the surface like a net, and impels 
before it all the game within its 
compass and extent. When the jun. 
gle or ceppice chanees to open upen 
a plain, it is a most exhilarating 
sight, te behold the quantity and va- 
riety of animale issuing at once irom 
their covert. Some are driven out 
reluctantly, others foree their way 
back, and escape. During this scene 
of rout aud dispersion, prodigious 
havock is made by the fowiers, fal- 
eoners, and hunismen; whiist the 
country people and ehildren, with 
sticks and staves, either eateh or de- 
molish the fawn. leverets, wild 
pigs, aud other young animals. 
instances oceasionally oecur, when 
the natives ef the vicinage collective- 
ly petition the gentlemen to destroy 
atiger, that has infested the district 
to the annoyance and devastation of 
flocks, herds, and shepherds, and 
perpetual alarm of the poor cottagers 
themselves. Although aw arduous 
and perilous adventure, and what 
the gentlemen all prefess; in their 
eooler moments, to reprobate and de- 
eline: yet, when in the fieid, 
they generally comply with solicita- 
tion, and undertake the cxploit. 
Their instant animation, not unat- 
tended with emotions of benevolence 
aud compassion, presently supersede 
every dictate of prudence, and spite 
of their predetermination, they pro- 
ceed to the assault ; the villagers all 
the while standing aloof. if eon- 
ducted deliberately, with the aid of 
the Sepoys, they soon accomplish 
their purpose, and bring in the most 
dreadful and formidable of al! tre- 
mendous beasts, amidst the homage 
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tion, or attaek the exasperated, in- 
furiated savage with tumult and con- 
fusion, the event is often fatal, by 
his seizing, lacerating, and  crush- 
ing every creature within his reach; 
nor ceasing to rend, tear, claw and 
wound to the very moment of his de- 
struction, or his flight. 

Sometimes do they entreat the gen- 
tlemen to rid them of wild buffalos 
(the largest of all known animals, 
the elephant exeepted) that have 
laid waste their cultivation ; and, at 
others, to clear their vast tanks, or 
small neighbouring lakes of alliga- 
ters, which devour their fish, or do 
mischief ou shore. So much hazard 
is not incurred, however, by achieve- 
ments of this sort; for though the 
hide of these ereatures resist a ball 
from a firelock, at common musket 
distance, they are by no means im- 
penetrabie te shot irom a rifle, or 
giher pieces with a chamber, or ofa 
wider calibre, 

A drum, with a banner displayed 

from the hall tent, give the signal 
for meals. 
Breakfast is a most delightful re- 
past. The sportsmen return keen, 
fresh, ruddy, and hungry as devils 
incarnate; and the appearance of 
the ladies in simple loose attire—the 
elegant dishabille of clearest muslin 
with plain floating ribbons, and di- 
shevelled tresses, captivate to faseia 
tion. Nor is the palate less gratified: 
English, French, Italian, and Dutch 
viands, alleombine to provoke it by 
a profusion of cold victuals, salted 
and dried meats and fish, hams, 
tengues, sausages, hung-heef, sal- 
lads, chocolate, coffee, tea, preserves, 
fruit and eggs, rendered still mere 
grateful and poignant, by the most 
sprightly cheerfutuess, and aurorical 
gayety. \ 

After breakfast, conveyances of 
different sorts are prepared for an 
airing, (but wat merely fer the sake 


and acclamations of the delightémlecofan airing only) but to view some 
peasantry. But should they lose their natural or artificial curiesity or ma- 


presence of mind, prolong or preei- 
Pilate the conflict, act with inmcau- 


nufaeture, some noted town, distin- 
guished mosque, celebrated pagod- 
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renowned dirgah, or venerable mauso- 
leum ; some ¢onsecrated grove the 
sequestred residence of Fakirs (der- 
vishes) or some extensive perspective, 
from the summit of a rugged moun- 
tain, impending over an expanse of 
water, bordering a level lawn, whose 
verdure is vaulted only, not conccal- 
ed, by a diffused assemblage of state- 
ly columinated palms, of four differ- 
ent species, tufted and foliaged only 
in graceful inclinations at their capi- 
tals, all equally ornamental, the 
date, the cocoa-nut, the bectel, and 
the palmyra. 

Between the airing aud an early 
dinner, the hours are regularly dis- 
posed, as ehance may dictate, or ca- 
price suggest. Some play at cricket, 
swim, fence, run a match of horses, 
or shoot at a mark: whilst ether di- 
rect the mountaineers and woodmen 
(who rove about in bands for this ex- 
press purpose) where to inveigle, en- 
tangle, or kill beasts, birds, fish, 
and snakes; for which they are fur- 
vished with a variety of implements ; 
such as match locks, tiger bows, 
spears, darts in grooves, balls in tube 
pellet-bows, limed rods, fascinating 
allurements (such as painted and 
spotted screens, flutes, and tam- 
bourines) bells, nets, and torches, 
artificial ducks, and decoy birds, 
with traps, gins, springs, snares, and 
other stratasems and iiventions of 
wonderful enchantment, ingenuity, 
mechanism, and coutrivanee.* 


* Several instances of fascination of ani- 
mals, I have myself been witness to in Ben- 
gal. Three or four times where a line of 
troops were marching in a long uninterrupt- 
ed series, pasta herd of deer, I observed, 
that when their attention was taken off trom 
grazing, by the humming, murmuring noise 
proceeding from the troops, they, at first, 
and for a while stood staring and aghast, as 
if attracted by the successive progression of 
the files, all clothed in red. At length, how- 
ever the leading stag, “‘vir vregisipse” strik- 
ing the ground, snorted and immediately 
rushed forward across the ranks, followed 
by the whole collection, to the utter sur- 
prise and confusion of the soldiery: thus 
running into the very danger one naturally 
supposes they must have, at first, been anx- 
ious to avoid. They who were apprised, by 
the sound, of their approach, stopped and 
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The ladies, as they are inclined, 
either read, walk, swing, exercise 
themselves in archery in the groves, 
or they sing and play in their tents, 
Others, whilst at work, are read to: 
of all amusements, perhaps the most 
deleetable. 

At the end of a eonvivial dinner, 
every soul, provided the weather 
prove suliry, orthey find themselves 
fatigued, retires to repose. 

Un rising from the ssesta, (of all 
listless indulgences the most soothing 
comfortable, and refreshing) ear- 
riages are again in readiness, or light 
boats, where a siream or lake are 
near, to give the eumpany the even- 
ing’s respiration ef genuine zephyrs 
(which the inhabitants of colder re- 
gions taste only in poetical deserip- 
tion) breathing health, as well as re- 
creation. 

The twilight being short under the 
tropies, the day of course shuts ia 
presently after sunset, when ecards 
and dice become part of the evening’s 
entertainment. Chess, hachgammon, 
whist, picquet, tredrille, and loo, 
are the favourite games. ‘These, 
with domestic sports, together with 
the slighis of jugglers, and feats of 
tumblers (in which performances the 
iliudoos are expert adepis) and dau- 
ces of the natives, while away the 
time, and beguile it, net unpleasant- 
ly to the hour of supper (the prinei- 
pal meal) when a collation, enliven- 
ed by every elevation of spirit that 
can couduce to promote good humour, 
aud festive hilarity, terminates the 
day. 

These parties generally continue, 
with some variation in the amuse- 
ments, fifteen or twenty days. and 
the dissolution of them is as general- 
ly lamented with hearifelt regret by 
the individuals who compose them. 


made way for them. Over the heads of 
others, who were heedless and inattentive, 
they bounded with wonderful agility, and 
fled over the plain. At another time driving 
along the road in my phzton, and pretty fast, 
I perceived a young heifer running after the 
carriage, with her eyes intently fixed on one 
of the hind wheels; by the whirling of which 
the animal seemed completely struck and 
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EXTRAORDINARY COURAGE 
OFA YOUNES WOMAN OF ZANTE 
Produced by superstition. 


(From Scrofani‘s Voyage on Greece.) 


WITHOUT doubt, my dear A—, 
you are persuaded that women of the 
ienderest sensibility are always the 
most superstitious. In admiring 
Sappho, who precipitated herself in- 
to the sea, and Clelia, who swam a- 
eross the ‘Tiber, you imagine that we 
ean never again meet with women of 
this charaeter. Well, learn what a 
young girlof Zante has performed, 
who, if she had lived among the 
Greeks or Romans of past times, 
would have been eapable of greater 
things. Helen Mattaranga, aged 
twenty years, lately witnessed the de- 
ecase of a young man of her village, 
whom she loved. She was to have 
married him: but her parents, from 
interested motives, had compelled 
her to marry another. The night af- 
ter his interment Helen saw tiie phan- 
tom of her lover, standing in silence 
at the foot of herbed. It appeared 
to her on the seeond and third nights 
immediately following. She at first 
imagined that her lover’s soul was in 
purgatory, andthat it came to de- 
mand relief of her ; in consequence of 
which she caused two masses to be 
said, distributed bread and money to 
the poor, and sent an offeriag of a 
fine fat sheep to the convent of Pana- 
gia. The spectre eontinued net the 
less its regular appearance ; on the 
contrary, it afterwards appeared as 
she began to sleep. How then was 
she to be delivered? Superstition 
furnished the means, and here they 
are. 

One night, when her husband is at 
aneighboring village, she rises, takes 


affected. Thus pursuing her object, for 
about a quarter of a mile, she, by a sudden 
impulse, rapidily darted forward towards the 
wheel, which striking her nose, the attea- 
tion of the creature became interrupted by 
the violence of the friction, and was of course 
Withdrawn: she then immediately stood 
stock atill, and presently after turncd about 
siowly and made off. 


with her a hammer and nails, goes 
barefooted to the hurying-groand, 
takes the body of her lover out of the 
earth, and, nothwithstanding the fe- 
tid edor, and the corruption which 
it exhales, she embraces itrepeatedly, 
with tears, and then drives four 
large nails through the feet and 
hands. Having thus fastened it te 
the earth, she retarns home, passes 
the remainder of'thenight in tranquil- 
ity, and from that time the spectre 
discontinued its visits. What an un- 
heard of mixture of courage, super- 
stition, and love! Pieture to your- 
self this young girl, in the middle of 
the night, terrified at the sight of the 
phantom ; behold her leaving her 
home, approaching the tomb of her 
lover, feeling round it, recognising 
his body, uncovering it, suffering the 
almost insupportable odor, embrace. 
ing it! outraging it !—What agitated 
feonucs whatehtlling perspirations ! 
How much the fear of being sarpris- 
ed must perturb her soul and freeze 
her senses ! Yet this weman, whose 
sensibility, in aneient times, would 
have been celebrated on the theatres 
of Greeee, was, on the point of be- 
ing punished with the atmost severi- 
ty. Se confided her secret to a friend 
and this friend to the relations of the 
deceased, who failed not to make 
their remonstranees ; and, according 
to an ancient law, to demand the 
death of her who had dared to out- 
rage a dead body. ‘The overseer, 
Bembo, proved an advocate and pro- 
tector to this young girl, and sup- 
pressed the affair. Without doubt 
he was worthy of commanding, for 
he knew the value of sensibility, 


ate 
EFFECTS OF LOVE. 
EGINARDUS was seeretary of 
state to Charlemagne, and havin: 
placed his affeetions much higher 
than his eondition admitted, made 
love to one of his daughters, who, 
seeing this man ofa brave spirit and 
grace suiiable, thought him not toe 
low, for her, whom merit had so emi- 
nently raissd above his birth. She 
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loved him, ana gave him free ae- 
eess to her, so far as to suffer 
him to eonverse and read in he 
ehamber on evenings, which ought to 
have been kept as a sanctuary where 
relics are preserved. It happened on 
a winters evening, Eginardus, ever 
hasty in his epprnechen but eegli- 
gent about returning, had somewhat 
too long protracted ‘his visit. In the 
mean timea snow had falien, which 
troubled them both. He feared to be 
betrayed by his feet, and the lady 
was unwilling that such prints should 
be found at herdoor. Being mueli per- 
plexed, love, which taketh the dia- 
dem of majesty from queens, made 
her da anan act for her lover very 
unusual for the daughter of one of the 
greatest men upon earth. She took 
the gentleman upen her shoulders, 
and carried him all the length of the 
eourt to his chamber, he never set- 
ing a foot to the ground, that *soa the 
next day no impression might he seen 
efhis steps. It fell out Charle- 
magne watched at his study this night 
and hearing a noise, opened the win- 
dow, and perceived this pretty prank; 
at which he eould not tell whether it 
were best to be angry or to lauch. 
The next day, in a great assembly of 
lords, and in the presence of his 
danghter and Eginardus, he asked 
what punishment that servant was 
worthy of who made use of a king’s 
d aughter as a mule, and caused biee- 
self to he carried on her shoulders in 
the midst ef winter, through the 
nicht, snow, and sharpness “of the 
season. Every one gave his opinion; 
and not one but eondemned that inso- 
lent man to death. The princess and 
sceretary. changed color, thinking 
nothing remained for them but to be 
flayedalive. Buttheemperor, leoking 
on his seeretary with a smooth brow, 
said, ‘ Eginardus, hadst thou loved 
the princess, my daughter, thou 
oug hiest to have come to her father, 

e disposer of her liberty: thou art 
worthy of death, and I give thee two 
lives at this present : take thy fair 
e teress in marriage ; ; fear Ged, and 
ove ene another,’ 


ANECDOTE OF MADAME LAVERGNE, 


Mapnams Laverene had been 
married but a very short time to M. 
Lavergne, governer of Longwy, when 
that fort surrendered to the Prussians, 
The moment Longwy was retake 
by the French, the governor was ar. 
rested, and conducted to one of the 
prise nd of Paris: Madame Lavergne 
followed to the CA} pital, She was 
then scarcely twenty years of age, 
and one of:the Jovyeliest women iol 
Fraree. Her hasband was upwards 
of sixty, yet his amiable qualities 
first won her esteem, and his tender. 
ness suceeeded to iaspire her with ay 
affeelion, as simeere and fervent as 
that which he possessed for her. 

That dreadful epocha of the revo. 
lution had already arrived, when 
the seaffold neve daily with the 
blood of its unfortunate victims; s and 
while Lavergne expected every “hour 
to be summoned before the dreaded 
tribunal, he fell sick in his dangeon. 
This accident, which at any other 
moment would have fi! led the heart 
of Madame Lavergne with erief and 
inguietude, now elevated her to _ 
and eonsolation. She eould not be- 
lieve there existed a tribunal se bar- 
barous, as to bring a man before the 

judgment seat, who was suffering un- 
der a barniag fever. A perilous ¢ dis- 
ease, she im agined, was the present 
safeguard of her heshand’s life ; and 
she promised herself that the flactua- 
tion of events would change his des- 
tiny and finish in his favor, that 
which nature had so opportunely be- 
gun. Vain expectation! the name 
of Lavergne had been irrevocably in- 
scribed on the fatal list of the 41th 
Germinal, of the second year of the 
republie (June 25, 1794), and he 
must on that day submit to his fate. 
Madame Lavergne, informed of 
this decision, had recourse to tears 
aud supplications. Persuaded that 
she could soften the hearts of the re- 
presentatives of the people, by 4 
faithful pieture of Lavergne’s situa- 
tion, she presented herself before the 
committee of general safety: she de- 
mauded that her husband’s trial 
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RGNe, MH should be delayed, whom she repre- cious, added, that the fervor with 
been Mf sented asa prey toa dangerous and which she had 1 eaten the eause of 
to M. MM crueldisease, deprived of his strength, such an husband was an unnatural 
whe, Ml of his faculties, and of all those excess, and therefore the committes 
ssians, [me powers either of body or mind, which could not attend to her petition. 
‘taken ME could enable him to confront his in- Horror, indignation, and despair, 
as ar. fm trepid and arbitrary accusers. took possession of the soul of Ma- 
of the «Imagine, O eitizens,’? said the dame Lavergne; she had heard the 
rene ME agonized wife of Lavergue, “ such purestand most exalted affection for 
wag an unfortunate being as Lhave des- ene of the worthiest of men, contem- 
fave, MM cribed, dragged before a tribunal ned and villified as a degraded appe- 
1en of ME ghout to decide upon his life, while tife. She had heen wantonly insult- 
wards Mg yeason abandons him, while he can- ed, while demanding justice, by the 
ities Mf not understand the eharges breught adovinistrators of the law's of a na- 
nder. Wg szainst him, nor has suificient pow-  tion,’and she rushed in silence from 
than Me cr of utterance to declare his inne- the presenee ef these inhuman MED, 
nt as cence. His aeeusers in fall posses- to bide the bursting agony of her ser- 
sion of their moral and physical rows. 
reyo. Mm strength, and already inflamed with One faint ray of hope yet arose te 
when JM hatred against him, are instigated cheer the gloom of Madame Laverg- 
. the Hl even by his helplessness to more than ne’s despondency. Dumas was one 
and [i ordinary exertions of malice; while of the judges of the tribunal, and 
hour the accused, subdued by bedily suf- him she had known previous to tho 
aded J fering and mental infirmity, is ap- revolution. Her repugnance to seek 
vcon, MH palled or stupified, aud barely sus- this man in his new eareer, was sub- 
ther HB tains the dregs ef his miserable ex- dued by a knowledge of his power, 
eart BP istence. Will you, QO eitizens of and her hopes of his influence. She 
‘and 7 France, eall a man to trial whileia threw herself at his feet, bathed them 
hope ME the frenzy of delirium? Will you with her tears, and eonjured him by 
(bes HJ summon him, who perhaps at this all the claims of mercy and humani- 
bar- [J moment expires upon the bed of pain, ty, to prevail on the tribunal to de- 
the to hear that irrevoeable sentence fay the trial of her husband till the 
-un- JJ which admits of no medium between heurofhis reeovery. Dumas repli- 
dis- JJ liberty or the seafold; &,if you unite edeoldly, that it did not belong to 
sent [ humanity with justice, can yeu suf- him to grant the favor she solicited, 
and for an old man........00. At these norshould he choose to make sucha 
tna- words every eye was turned upen request to the tribunal: then ina 
des- Madame Lavergne, whese youth and tone somewhat animated by insolence 
that fH beauty, contrasted with the idea ef and sarcasm, he added, “ and is it 
be- MH an aged and infirm husband, gave then so greata misfortune, madam, 
ume rise to very diilerent emoticns inthe to be delivered from a troublesome 
in- MF breasts of the members ofthe eom- husband of sixty, whese death will 
1th HJ mittee, from those with which she leave you at liberty te employ your 
the Mf had so eloquently sought to inspire youth and charms more usefully P” 
he @ them. ‘They interrupied her with Such a reiteration of insult roused 
re eoarse jests and indecent raillery. the unfortunate wife of Lavergne to 
of One of the members assured her with desperation: she shrieked with in- 
ars fa scornful smile, that young and suppertable atiguish, and rising from: 
hat # handsome as she was, it would not her humble posture. she extended her 
re- be so difficult as she appeared to arms tewards heaven, and exclaimed, 
, & ff imagine, to aud means of eonsola- Just God! will not the crimes of 
ua- M tion for the loss ofa husband, whoin these atrocious men awaken thy ven- - 
the the commen course of nature, had geance! Go, monster,” she eried te) 
Je- @ lived long enough. Anotherofthem, Dumas, “ Ino lenger want thy aid ; 


ial MJ equally brutal aad still more fero- 1 wo longer need to supplicate thy pi .- 
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ty: away to the tribunal: there will 
J also appear ; then shall it be known 
whether I deserve the outrages which 
thou and thy base associates have 
heaped upon me.”’ 

From the presence of the odious 
Dumas, and with fixed determination 
to quitalife that was now become 
hateful to her, Madame Lavergne 
repaired to the hall ofthe tribunal, 
and mixing with the erowd, waited 
in silence for the hour of trial. The 
barbarous proceedings of the day 
commence. M. Lavergne is called 
for. The jailers support him thither 
on a mattress: a few questions are 
proposed to him, to which he answers 
in a feeble and dying vwoiee; and 
sentence of death is pronounced up- 
en him. 

Searcely had the sentence passed 
the lips of the judge, when Madame 
Lovergne eried, with a loud voice, 
Vive le Roi! ‘The persons nearest 
the place whereon she stood, eagerly 
surrounded, and endeavored to si- 
lence her; but the more the astonish- 
ment and alarm of the muitiiude 
the more loud and vehement became 
her cries of Vive le Roi! The guard 
was ealled, and directed to lead her 
away. She was followed by a nu- 
merous crowd, mute with eonsterna- 
tion or pity; but the passages and 
staircases still resounded every in- 
stant with Vive le Roi! till she was 
condneted into one of the rooms be- 
longing to the court of justice, into 
which the public accuser came to in- 
terregate her on tle motives of her 
extraordinary conduct. 

‘* Tam not actuated,” she answer- 
ed, “by any sudden impulse of des- 

air or revenge, for the condemna- 
tion of M. Lavergne, but from the 
love of royalty, which is rooted in 
my heart. I adore the system that 
you have destroyed. Ido not expect 
any mercy from you, for Iam your 
enemy ; 1 abhor your republie, and 
will persist in the confession I have 

ublicly made, as long as I live.” 

Such a deelaration was without re- 
piy : the name of Madame Lavergne 
was instantly added to the list of sus- 





peeted persons: afew minutes after. 
wards she was brought before the 
tribunal, where she again uttered 
her own accusation, and was con 
demned to die. From that mstant 
the agitation of her spirits subsided, 
serenity took possession of her mind, 
aud her beautiful countenance an- 
nounced only the peace and satis. 
faction of her soul. 

On the day of exeeution, Madame 
Lavergne first ascended the cart, and 
desired to be so placed that she might 
behold her husband. ‘The unfortu- 
nate M. Lavergne had fallen intoa 
swoon, and was in that condition ex- 
tended upon straw inthe eart, at the 
feet of his wife, withent any signs of 
life. On the way to the piace of ex- 
ecution, the motion of the cart had 
loosened the bosom of Lavergne’s 
shirt, and exposed his breast to the 
scorching rays of the sun, till his 
wife entreated the executioner to 
take a pin from her handkerehief and 
fasten his shirt. Shortly afterwards 
Madame Lavergne, whose attention 
never wandering from her busband 
for a single instant, perceived that 
his senses returned, and called him 
by his name. At the sound of that 
voice, whose melody had so long 
been withheld from him, Tavergne 
raised his eyes, and fixed them on 
her with a look at once expressive of 
terror and affection. “ Do not he 
alarmed.” she said, “ it is your faith- 
ful wife who called you; you know 
I could not live without you, and we 
are going to die torether.”” Lavergue 
burst imto tears ef gratitude, sobs 
and tears relieved the oppression of 
his heart, and he hecame able onee 
more to express his love and admira- 
tion of his virtuous wife. The seaf- 
fold, which was inteuded to separate, 
united them for ever. 
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PARENTAL AFFECTION. 
TH 


Pretor had sentenced te 


death a woman of good birth fora 
eapital erime, and had consigned her 
over to the Triumvir to be killed in 
prison. ‘The jailer that received her 
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moved with compassion, did not 
strangle her, and permitted her 
daughter to come often to her, 
though first diligently searched, lest 
she should convey in any sustenance 
to her, the jailer expeeting that she 
would die of famine. When there- 
fore divers days had passed, wonder- 
ing within himself what it might be 
that occasioned her to live so long, 
he one day set himself to observe her 
daughter with greater euriosity, and 
then discovered how, with the milk 





in her breasts she allayed the famine 
of her-mother. ‘The news of this 
stratige spectacle of the daughter 
suckling her mother, was by him ear- 
ried to the 'Triamvir, by the Trium- 
vir to the Praetor, from the Preetor it 
was brought te the judgment of the 
Consul, who pardoned the woman as 
to the sentenee of death passed upon 
her ; and to preserve the memory of 
that fact, where her prison steod 
they caused an aliar to be ereeted to 
Piety. 


——a 5 DS PS a 


THE GRECIAN MOTHER AND HER INFANT BOY. 


ACCOMPANIED BY A FINE ENGRAVING. 


Leucippe, paragon of matchless charms, 
Clasp’d one dear boy within a*mother’s arms 3 
And oft, to shun the summer’s noontide heat, 
Sought for her infant charge some cool retreats 


Of antiquated grot, or sea-girt cave, 


Whose base, the refluent billows, rudely lave - 

With murmuring sound, which soothed to balmy rest; 
And lulled the darling babe, on beauty’s breast ; 
While rapt té-more than ecstasy of bliss, 

The mother faints aleng the fervid kiss, 

That warm affection seals upon'the boy, 

In all the raptures, of maternal joy; * 

Too exquisite, for feeling, to sustain, 

Without those thrillsof intermingling pain. . © 


Which check the rapid pulse that be 
And give to transports, Sorrow’s deepe 
That sigh, impassioned by ideal woes, 





| too high, 


Which none, yes, none, exeept a mother, knows; 
That sigh, whieh’ breathes a mothé?s soul away, * 
Forbids the eye to wake ; the heart to play ; 

And wraps a mother, hovering round her boy 

In fancied dreams of everlasting joy. ' 

Such was Leucippe’s state.—Excess of bliss 

Had breathed her spirit im the last fond kiss, 

Far, far away.—At length she ’woke—But oh ! 
What powers ean paint her height her depth of wo! 
For as she gaz’d with awfal horror reund, 

Her babe was seen upon the summit’s bound, 


ven. f. E 
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That wildly hung athwart a cragsy steep, 
Projecting to her depths, adown the deep ; 
While on his arm he seemed to half recline, 
With eye averted from the opening mine 
Which yawn’d beneath.—Leucippe caught his sight, 
Fixed hers upon the babe ; and quick as light, 
Unveil’d her bosom on his raptur’d view, 

While nature’s magnet to affection true, 

By magie power draws home the darling boy, 

And whelms the mother in a flood of joy ; 

Joy of the purest, most celestial kind ; 

Such as in heave pervades th’ angelic mind, 

When wandering pilgrims turn their steps aside, 
From sin, from folly, vanity, and pride ; 

Tread in the path, which elder saints have trod, 


And “ rest upon the bosom of their Gop !”’ 
+ 


7 ae 


r 


To the politeness of the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie we are indebted for the following beautiful 
poem, written on the same subject; and feel ourselves happy in presenting this specimen 
of elegant poesy from the collections of that accomplished scholar, in whose justly cele- 
brated academy the accompanying verses are to be spoken, at the approaching exhibition 
of his pupils, who invariably display those uncommon powers of eloquence, which the 
genius of their distinguished preceptor las always unfolded to the meed of meritorious 
Praise-....Mason’s Mag. 

THE FORCE OF NATURE. 


"Twas ona cliff, whose rocky base 
Baffled the briny wave, 
Whose cultured heights their verdant store 
To many a tenant gave; 
A mother led by rustic cares 
Had wander’d with her child, 
Unwean’d the babe : yet on the grass 
He frolick’d and he smil’d. 
With what delight the mother glow’d 
To mark her infant joy; 
How oft would pause, amid her toil, 
To view her beauteous boy. 
At length, by other cares estrang’d, 
Her thoughts the ehild forsook, 
Careless, he wandered o’er the grass, 
Nor drew his mother’s look. 
Cropt was each flower that caught his eye 
When wandering o’er the green ; 
He sought the cliff’s uncertain edge 
Aad pleas’d, survey’d the scene. 
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‘Twas then, the mother from her teil 
Turn’d to behold her child— 

The Urehin gone ! her eheek was flush’d, 
Her wandering eye was wild. 

She saw him on the eliff’s rude brink 
Now eareless peeping o’er, 

Ye turn’d, and on his mother smil’d, 
Then sported as before. 

Sunk was her voice, *twas vain to fly, 
*’T was vain the brink to brave ; 

Oh nature ! it was thine alone 
To prompt the means to save; 

She tore her kerchief from her breast 
And laid her bosom bare : 

He saw, delighted, left the cliff, 
Aud sought the banquet there. 


—_: e& -— 


ADVICE TO HUSBANDS, 


BY A LADY, 


COULD that kind of love be kept 
alive through the marriage state, 
whieh makes the charm of a single 
one, the soveregn good would no 
longer be sought for : in the union ef 
two faithful lovers it would be found: 
but reason shows us that this is im- 
possible : and experience informs us, 
thatit ever was so; we must pre- 
serve it as long, and supplyit as hap- 
pily as we ean. 


When your present violence of 
passien, however, subsides, and a 
more cool and tranquil affection takes 
its place, be not hasty to censure 
yourself as indifferent, or to lament 
yourself as unhappy; you have lost 
that only which it was impossible to 
retain ; and it were graeeless, amid 
the pleasure of a prosperous summer, 
to regret the blossoms of a transient 
spring. Neither unwarily condemn 
your bride’s insipidity, till you have 
reeolleeted that no object, however 
sublime, no sound, however charm- 
ing, can eontinue to transport us with 
delight when they no longer strike us 
with novelty. The skillte renovate 


the powers of pleasing is said, ine 
deed, to be possessed by some wee 
meninan eminent degree; but the 
artifices of maturity are seldom seen 
to adorn the innocence of youth: you 
have made your ehoice, and ought to 
approve it. 

Satiety follows quick upon the 
heels of possession ; and to be happy, 
we must always have something in 
view. The person of your lady is 
already all your own, and will not 
grow more pleasing in your eyes, I 
doubt, though the rest of your sex 
will think her handsomer for these 
dozen years. Turn, therefore, all 
your attention to her mird, which 
will daily grow brighter by polish- 
ing. Study some easy science toge- 
ther, and acquire a similarity of 
tastes, while youenjoy a community 
of pleasures. You will, by these 
means, have many images in ¢om- 
mon, and be freed from the neeessity 
of separating to find amusement: no- 
thing is so Saal to wedded love, 
as the possibility of either being hap- 
py out of the company of the ether; 
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endeavor, therefore, to cement the 
present intimacy on every side. Let 
your wife never be kept ignorant of 
your income, your expeuc’s, your 
friendships, or your aversions; let 
her know your very faults, but make 
them amiable by your virtues ; con- 
sider all concealment as a breach of 
fidelity ; let her never have any thing 
to find out in your character; and 
remember, that from the moment one 
of the partners turns spy upon the o- 
ther they have commenced a state of 
hostility. 

Seek not for happiness in singular- 
ity, and dread a refinement in wisdom 
as a deviation into folly. Listen not 
to those sages who advise you always 
to scorn the counsel of woman, and, 
if you comply with her requests, pro- 
nounce youto be wife-ridden. ‘Think 
not any privation, except of positive 
evil, an excellence ; and do not con- 
gratulate yourself that your wife is 
nota learned lady, or that she; never 
touches a card: cards and learning 
are good in their places, and may 
both be used with advantage. 

I said, that the person of your lady 
would not grew more pleasing to you; 
but pray let her never suspect that it 

rows less so: that a woman may par- 
lie an affront to her uaderstanding, 
much sooner than one to her person is 
well known; nor will any of us con- 
tradict the assertien. All our attain- 
ments, all our arts, are employed to 
gain and keep the heart of man; and 
what mortification ean exeeed the dis- 
appointment if the end be not obtain- 
ed? There is no reproef, however 
pointed, no punishment, however se- 
vere, that a woman ef spirit will not 
prefer to negleet: and if she ean en- 
dure it without complaint, it only 

roves that she means to make her- 
self amends by the attention of others, 
for the slights of her husband. For 
this, and for every reason, it behoves 
a married man not to let his polite- 
ness fail, though his ardour may a- 
bate; but to retain, at least, that gen. 
eral civility towards his own lady 
which he is so willing to pay to every 
ether; and not show his wife that e- 


— wee «| 


very man in company can treat her 
with more complaisanee than he wh 
so often vowed to hereternal fondness, 

It is not my opinion that a young 
woman should be indulged in every 
wild wish of her gay heart or giddy 
head; but contradiction may be sof. 
tened by domestic kindness, and quiet 
pleasures substituted in the place of 
noisey ones. Public amusements are 
‘not so expensive as is sometimes ima. 
gined ; but they tend to alienate the 
minds of married people frem each o. 
ther. A well chosen society of 
friends aud acquaintance, more eni- 
nent for virtue and good sense than 
for gaiety and splendour, where the 
conversation of the day may afford 
comment for the evening, secms the 
most rational pleasure we can enjoy; 
and to this, a game at cards new and 
then gives an additional relish. 

A word or two on jealousy may not 
be amiss; for though not a failing of 
the present age’s growth, yet the seeds 
of it are too certainly sown in every 
warm bosem, for us to negleet it asa 
fault of no eonsequence. If you are 
tempted to be jealous, wateh your 
wife narrowly, but never teaze her; 
tell her your jealousy, but coneeal 
your suspicion; let her, in short, be 
satisfied that itis only your odd tem- 
per, and even troublesome attach- 
ment, that makes you follow her; but 
let her not dream that you ever doubt- 
ed seriously of her virtue, even for a 
moment. If she is disposed towards 
jealousy of you, let me beseech you 
to be always explicit with her, and 
never mysterious ; be above delighit- 
ing in her pain; nor do your business, 
nor pay your visits, with an air of 
eonecalment, when all you are doing 
might as well be proclaimed to the 
public at large. 





:@: 
RATIONAL LOVE. 

~~ 
We all know the power of beauty; 
but to render it permanent and make 
human life more happy and agreeable, 
it must have the beauties of the mind 
annexed. For, as Dr. Blair very 
justly observes, “ Feeble are the ate 
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traetions of the fairest form, if noth- 

ing within corresponds to the pleasing 
appearance without. Love and mar- 
riage are two words much spoken of, 
but seldom found united. ‘To be hap- 
py in the choice of the fair one we ad- 
mire, is to cultivate that regard we 
experience for her, into lasting es- 
teem. The connubial state was cer- 
tainly designed to heighten the joys, 
and to alleviate the miseries ef mor- 
tality ‘To cherish and admire her, 
who came into your arms, the object 
of joy and pleasure; and to comfort 
the same dear object of your affee- 
tions, when the clouds of adversity 
surround her. Happy within your- 
self, and happy in your connexions, 
you ought to look up to the author of 
all good gifts, aud to give him praise, 
in the liveliest hour of socialsonjoy- 
ment.” What avail all the pleasures 
of this sublunary state, if, when we 
shift the flattering scene, the man is 
unhappy, where happiness should be- 
gin, at home? An uninterrupted in- 
terehange of mutual endearments, a- 
mong those of the family, imports 
more solid satisfaction, than outward 
shew, and inward uneasiness. Love 
is a tender and delicate plant; it must 
be guarded from all inclement blasts, 
or it will droop its head and die. ‘To 
enliven our hours, to pass our life a- 
greeably, let us enrich our mental 
soil; fur this, joingd with leve, will 
ferever adorn this happy state. A 
young lady being asked her opinion 
of love, said, “if youth and beauty 
are the objeets of your regard, love, 
founded on youth and beauty, cannot 
possibly endure longer than youth and 
beauty last. Love should be sincere 
and generous, as heaven first inspired 
it, and courtship void of mean dissi- 
mulation. But love, at this time of 
day, is raising the imagination to ex- 
pectations above nature, and laying 
the sure foundation of disappoint- 
ment, on both sides, when Hymen 
shifts the seene.”’ Love then, accor- 
ding to this amiable young lady’s o- 
pinion, isa passion founded oi es- 
teem. A sineere regard for the object 
ef eur affections, joined with a love, 


the mest pure, rational, and dignifi. 
ed. 
@ 


STORY OF LUCY WATSON. 
-@- 

FROM the lofty ridge of a hill, 
nigh a dangerous precipice, railed 
Enterkin, where the track guided my 
weary footsteps, 1 could view on the 
left, spread lakes and hanging woods, 
like the visions of Fairyland ; at a 
stupendous depth, on the right, a tor- 
rent, whose noise could not reach the 
summit I traversed, found peace to its 
troubled waters in a hollow vale, 
where nature might seem in an un- 
kindly humor to have scattered some 
of her offspring, whence they might 
never mix with her other ehildren. 
I had now six or seven miles to pre. 
eeed farther ere I é¢ould reach any 
village or find even a house on the 
road; when the approach of night 
and the fall of snow depriyed me at 
onee, of light and of comfort. None 
but sucb as have felt the like can im- 
agine my distress. The road I soon 
lost, without: remarking my error; 
for I began to think of death—as the 
only friend I should ever find. 

To add to my hopeless condition, 
the treacherous surfaee of a mir 

ond deceived my steps, and I only 
weltered out drenched up to the chin, 
to despair of much longer pretracting 
a life which I never as then felt so 
sweet. I still paced on, while the 
violent drift encrusted my cheeks, 
now almost as cold as their clothing, 
while ice and icicles hung tangling 
from my locks—when my trembling 
steps were suddenly overturned by 
something bulky, and I feil prostrate, 
without a thought of ever rising a- 

aim. I was not, hewever, yet se 
benumbed, but that I eculd perceive 
the thing over which I had fallen to 
move, and e¥e lung diseovered it to 
be a sheep; whieh being caught by 
a small brier, was held by. the foot, 
and nigh smothered in the driven 
snow. Ifeverl felt the joy of being 
grateful, it was peculiarly at this 
moment, when I thought a thanksgiv- 
ing te heaven for haying brought me 
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to another at least animated creature, 
with whom to end a life as hapless— 
almost as innocent. I eontrived-—Quid 
non cura eervandi?—to bring his 
woolly head to my breast, and tearing 
epen my frozen eovering, with all 
the strength that was left me—indeed 
l often think, with some additional 
aid from some ministering angel of 
merey—applied its warm breath to 
my bosom, and fondled its gentle 
mouth to m y heart. 

I was thus em» Joyed, reckoning of 
life as a jewel, which it became me 
to preserve as long as I could, but 
whieh ] was ready ‘to deliver back to 
the gracious owner without having 
tarnished it much—wiuenl heard, me 
thoncht at ne great distanee, the 
howling of a deg. It wasreally a 
note so piteous as, in another’s ear, 
might have added a ierror to dark- 
wess; it raised me from the sround 
tomake the last exertion of hope. 
Yeteven then it struck me that sure 
no dwelling of man was nigh, buat 
that some fellew of mortality and 
misery had fallen the saerifice to the 
storm before me, and that the sound 
I heard might be the lamentation ef 
the trusty follower over his ill fated 
master. IT was ia part mistaken; 
when half erawling, half upright, I 
had got a few paces ouwards, an en- 
livening ray direeted my sinking 
eyes to hope, and hade my soul look 
np te the fountain of lieht and of life. 
Do I tire yon? The light that glad- 
dened me glimmered from a cottage. 
—Thither, with much difficulty, I 
made shift to advanee;: except the 
dog, whieh ceased pot his moanings, 
ali was still. Thedoor opened with 
alatch. Lwas too feehle to find the 
string. T atiempted to eall, but my 
tongue denied its office; when laying 
my body against the deeayed boards 
which barred my entrance, they gave 
instant wav. while, unable to recover 
myself, 1 feil witiiu the threshold. 
No voiee accosted me—no arm reliev- 
ei me. Lessayed to uplift my lan- 
guished head: ‘L raised it at last. and 
questioned with my eyes the desolate 
abode. It was indeed the mansicn of 
sorrew—the habitation of we. 


When | had once looked round me, 
1 was first assured that my soul yet 
informed its tabernaele of frailty, 
Shivering and pallid as my carcass 
lay, my eheeks were warmed with 
tears; and though cold was the bo- 
som that contained it, I feit that I 
had yet aheart. The misery diseo- 
verable in the dweiling, I shall not 
deseribe ; in truth, 1 could not—for I 
saw but two objects of wretchedness 
and from them 1 -eould not look, 
Ona bed, which if coarse, could not 
longer hurt him, a man, whose head 
the winter of age had rendered as 
white as had that of the year the 
mountains 1 had passed, lay dead, 
A figure, drawn by the expression of 
the veriest grief in anguish, mourned 
at his feet: A female, who showed 
the ruins of beauty, obscured, yet 
made more venerable, by the shade 
of distress. Now she clasped his 
knees—then threw herself baek, as 
if to contemplate the sum of her af- 
flictions. Her every attitude wore 
the air of dejection and sorrow; 
in her look seemed to hover distrae- 
tien. She tore the lovely tresses 
from her head—she kissed the old 
man’s brew—she wept to his bosom ; 
and wiping the tears away, she sigh. 
edas if her heart were breaking.—She 
ceuld be none else but his daughter. 
‘*] am an harmless maiden,” she eri- 
ed, when the tumult ef her grief per- 
mitted her to east a troubled eye to- 
wards me :—** let me alone, I shall 
soon follow my father.” What of 
life remained of the cold now yielded 
to the oppression of grief: My head 
sunk tothe earth, and my sense of 
pain was a long while extinguished.— 
My first returning sensation was 
doubtful between that and pleasure. 
I saw the form of filial love—her 
hand f felt on my temple—but I heard 
avoice which almost discouraged me 
from a wish te return to a world of 
wo. ‘ Why comest thou here to die? 
is there no other place for scenes of 


sorrow but this? Yet 1 weuld not 
have thee die—perhaps thou art sent 
hither by heaven to bury my poor fa- 
ther and me. Poor wretch! thou ant 
eold as my lifciess parent. Get thee 
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up from the ground—IJ would not that 
afellow mortal should languish on 
the ground, whilst I have a bed. 
thou shalt lie in mine till thy health 
is restored—I would that thou eouldst 
find it warm—for sure theu art pe- 
rishing—But there has been nobody 
in it for a long time—my father’s feet 
have been my couch—and i fear that 
thou wilt likewise find it wet with my 
tears. Thou canst rise—oh, could 
1 but so raise my father—but he has 
been dead these thirty hours—Il have 
reckoned them—lI will bewail him an 
bour for every year of his life—and 
then I myself will die unlamented ! 
alas! I have two days yet to survive. 
—forgive me, my father! I am not 
wearied with mourning; but, oh! I 
have cause to be wearied with life. 
Nay, you shall be judge (said this 
lovely disconsolate, nextday, when 
her cares and my own endeavours had 
been sauctioned by the blessing of 
heaven, to restore me again to the ex- 
pectation of life and vigour) when 
you have known my troubles. I wiil 
be calm till I tell them, 

‘You see my poor father stretched 
on this humble bed; in his youth he 
was accustomed to one more stately. 
I was three years old when he chang- 
ed domestie tranquility and private 
honors forthe hazardous oceupation 
of a eamp. He fought with his 
frieads,—but against the laws of his 

country. The event of rebeliion drove 
him a fugitive among these mountains. 
Ny mether, it seems, would not fol 
Jow either his defection with her 
wishes, nor his fallen fortune with 
herlove His only pleasure remain- 
ed in this hovel, to act to me a double 
parent’s part. And ina seclusion of 
fifteen years, he had both learned 
himself to forget the world, and 
taught me to despise it. Halfa year 
ago, ina town whither paternal in- 
dulgenee suffered me to go but whither 
a parent durst not accompany me, I 
was seen, and followed to my retire- 
meat by a man who said he was in 
love; but that could not be—for he 
was a viliain. ‘To him the person of 
my father was knowa-——Dy his meaus 


he is now cold as the elay. Unless I 
would become the dishonoured pledge 
of a parent’s safety—such was the an- 
dacious proposal made !—that parent 
was to be persecated and betrayed.— 
By arts, which should not be mention- 
ed but to curse them, my father was 
driven to scek his lodging, for three 
long nights, under the covert of these 
snowy hills; the next, a more mise- 
rable relic of cold and hunger than 
you, he crept over his own threshold 
—but todie. No mortal has sinee en- 
tered this ecottage—tis far to any 
house.—i have not quitied this hed 
since he expired; and never would 
had I been leftalone. *Lis a p—ity.” 
Lieve shie began to grow wiid in her 
manner. “Fhe old man died ere 
you came—You would have found 
him a more agreeable eompanion than 
his daughter .—Shie too was once as 
mirthful as innocence—as mildas an 
evening breeze; but all is now trou- 
bled within, and the stream of life is 
made muddy by the merciless blasis 
of fortune. Bat what are my sor- 
rows to you? My father said, that pi- 
ty, though it was precious, was rare 
as honesty or retigion.—Come help 
me to bury my father > let us lay hiin 
in some green plat of zround, i in some 
lone valiey, where the spring does 
not pass without leaving a ere. 
and the sod will not wither in winter.” 
—i conid not delineate passions—but 
I feltthem. How much did I wish 
that inaid, at that moment had beea 
my sister! still I resolved to do the 
duty ofa brother, of a christian, of 
aman: ‘fo see the old man laid ima 
grave and his daughter separated 
rom sorrew. Littie preparation was 
needed ivr the firsi—two or three 
herdsmen were procured ;—and tho’ 
* dust to dust” was not said, it was 
signifieantiy meant, ard the consign- 
ment was equally secure. Inthe late 
ter intention 1 was prevented by a 
rashuess 1 sore dreaded, but against 
which my anxieties arese too late to 
vard. 
Whilst I bore the father’s head te 
the distant churchyard, and laid it 
with sighs on ihe growud, only twe 
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women bore his weeping child compa- 
ny in the cottage, and their observa- 
tion she easily eluded. It was but a 
little way to the period of earthly sor- 
row—The pool was nigh, and late 
floods made it deep. The frost had 
but yet usurped its borders—the mid- 
dle was left for the victim of despair, 
—there I found herat my return. I 
buried her beside her father ; and the 
world has not appeared to me the best 
that may be ever sinee. It is now 
nineteen years since this happened to 
me, and yet I ofien seek the solitary 
eorncr ; and when no distresses more 
near oppress me, shed a tear to the 
memory of Lucy Watson. 
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Amu sing. 
FOCTE AND GARRICK. 


Foote and Garriek supping tege- 
ther at the Bedford, the former in 
pulling out his purse te pay the reck- 
oning, dropped a guinea, whieh roll- 
ed in such a direction that they could 
not readily find it. ‘ Where the 
deuce,” says Fiote, **ean it be gone 
to P”’—* Gone to the devil, I suppose,” 
said Garrick. “ Well said David: 
you are always what [ took you for; 
ever coniriving to make a guinea go 
farther than any other man.” 


Foote showing a house which he 
had newly fitted up, to some friends, 
in passing through his bed-chamber 
one of the company observed a small 
Roman bust of Garrick on the Bureau, 
at which he smiled: “I don’t won- 
der,” said Foote, * you should laugh 
at me for allowing him to be so near 
my gold ; but then please to observe 
he has no hands..” 


FOOTE AT THE DUKE OF LEINSTER’S. 


Foote dining one gala day at the 
duke of Leinster’s in Dublin, where 
all the family plate was brought out, 
and the table covered with a profu- 
sion of made dishes, happened on the 
same nighé te sup at the Countess ef 


—_—— ~~. 


Brandon’s ; who, seeing him eat ra. 
ther heartily, eried out, “Why Foote, 
I thought you dined with the duke to- 
day, who entertains in the grandest 
style of any man in Ireland.”’ “ That 
may be so, my lady; but it is not in 
my style to dine in a silversmith’s 
shop and have all the vietuals brought 
from the apothecary’s.” 


FOOTE ON A EATH APOTHECARY. 


Foote riding out on the downs near 
Bath in company with a friend, they 
observed at some distance a person 
coming towards them, who appeared 
to be dressed out in gold lace. 
“ What beau on horseback is this >” 
said the friend: ‘ Psha!” (on his 
coming a little closer.) “ *tis no body, 
after all, but the little quicksilver a- 
potheeary with his tawdry waist. 
eoat.”’—** Be a little more cireum- 
speet for the future,” said Foote, 
: as you see it is not all gold that glit- 
ers.’ 


AN IRISH PLAYER AND MRS. JORDAN. 


Some years since Mrs. Jordan was 
playing at Margate theatre with a 
new performer, an Irishman, and 
when he was to have kissed, she turn- 
ed her head so as to present a little 
more than her ear. “‘Oeh by Jasus, 
exclaimed the Hibernian, “ Dll be 
d dif I kiss youat all. If you 
wont let me play my part as a man 
should—you may do it all yourself.” 
and with this he waiked off amidst a 
rear of laughter. 





AN IRISHMAN. 


An Irishman was once asked what 
age he was: ‘I am only twenty-six,’ 
he answered; ‘ but I ought to be 
twenty-seven, for my mother misear- 
ried the year before I was born.’ 


GARRICK. 


Garrick —— the rehearsal of 
of Venice Preserved, whena new ac- 


‘tress highly reeommended to him was 


to make her debut in Belvidera, she 
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repeated that tender exclamation, 
* Would you kill my father, Jaffier ?”’ 
with so much sang froid in her voice 
and ceuntenance, that, after several 
attempts to set her rizht, he whisper- 
~ her, nearly in the same tone, 

Can you chop cabbage, Madame /” 





Wilices and the two Aldermen. 


At the commencement of a public 
dinuer at Guildhall, on Jord mayor’s 
day, Mr. Chamberlain Wilkes lisp- 
ed out, *Mr. Alderman B , 
shall L help you to a plate of turtle, 
or a Slice of the hauneh ? Ll am withia 
reach of both.’ 

* Neither one nor t’other, I thank 
you, sir,’ replied the Alderman, * i 
think I shall dine on the beans and 
bacon, which are at this end of the 
table.’ ‘Mr. Alderman A n, which 
would you choose, sir?’ continued 
the chamberlain. * Sir, I will not 
trouble you for either, for Ll believe I 
shall follow the example of my bre- 
ther B Y], and dine va beaius and 
bacon,’ was the reply. Ou this se- 
cond refusal, the old ehamberlain 
rose from his seat, and with every 
mark of astonishment ia his counte- 
naace, curled up the corners of his 
mouth, east his eyes around the table 
aud in a voice as ioud and articulate 
as he was able, called* Silence ;‘ 
which being obtained he then address- 
ed the praetarian magistrate, who sat 
in the chair: “* My lord mayor, the 
wicked have accused us of intempe- 
ranee, & branded us with the impuia- 
tion of gluttony; that they may be 
put to open shame, and their profane 
tongues be from this day utterly si- 
leneed, [ huinbly move that your lord- 
ship eommand the proper officer to 
record in our annals—tiat two alder- 
men of the city of London prefer beans 
and bacon to esther venison or turtle 
soup.’ 











Foote used to relate the following 
anecdote, not as ajest, but as a posi- 
tive matter of fact. 

‘* A gentleman having a rich aunt 
(to whom he was presumptive heir) 

VOL. b ~ 


very much in the hauds of her apo 

theeary ; who not only laid her under 
an annual contribution for inedicines 
she iittle wanted, but frequently med- 
died in family affairs ; at last took a 
resolution to retaliate on him in the 
following manner :— 

He called upon him one day, seem- 
ingly in aviolate passion ; and after 
reprobating him for the various im- 
positions practised on his relation, 
added: * But this is net the worst of 
it, Sir: not satisfied with imposing 
on her credulity ia expensive and un- 
availing medicines, L fiud you,have 
had influence, enough to prevail on 
her to bequeath you two thousand 
pounds legacy in her will, to the ab- 
solute robbery of me and my family.” 

This last piece of news, though 
pleasing to the apotheeary’s ear, he 
most strenuously denied having the 
least knowledge of. ‘* Weill, well,” 
continued the other, “ yeu may go on 

little longer, but my father will be 
in town ip about a fortsight’s time ; 


‘and ih ien, as much as you may plume 


yourseif on your hypocrisy, the will 
shali he entirely altered.”? 

* And new,” said Foote (who gen- 

erally told this siory in the company 
of some medical man), “ what de yoa 
think was the consequence ?”*— 
* Why, the old joke, that the lady 
leaving off medicine, recovered of her 
maledie i: nagimaire.”’—*No such thing 
I assure vou; the apothceary was too 
wise to trust to so commona case 
for, understanding that his patient’s 
brother was coming to town ina fort- 
night in order to alter thewill, which 
he’ supposed was in his favour, he 
took eare the sister should die before 
thatinae. But alas! when the will 
eame to be opened, there was no le- 
gaey for the doctor, so that he had 
nothing but the warder to console him 
for his. ingenuity.” 


An Irish gentleman, who wished to 
purchase an estate in France, lodged 
his roney in the hands of a banker, 
who took if, as eommon to the conti- 
nent, without giving the gentleman a 
voucher; but lodged it im au ioe 
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chest, and gave to the gentleman the 
ker. When the contract for the pur- 

hase was made, he called on hts 
bauker to receive his cash, when the 
latter peremptorily denied having re- 
ecived any such sum, or having any 
money transaction whatever with the 
gentleman. in this dilemma the in- 
jared party was advised to apply to 
M. de Sartine, and he aecordingly 
didso, and told him the stery. ‘bhe 
minister sent for the banker, and 
asked him, if he had not received 
sucha sum ? The baaker steadily de- 
nied, “ Very well (replied M. de 
Bartine) then sit down and and write 
a letter whieh L shail dictate to you, 
aud you must continue in the room 
with me until the answer arrives.” 
Paper was bro’t, Sartine dictated, 
and mate hia wrilea letter to his 
wife, to the feliowing effect -—* Dear 
wife, you must immediately send ime 
the sum which Mons. , leit ia my 
hands, which was deposited criginal- 
Jy in the iron chest, ia the comptins- 
house, bat was removed you know 
whither. You must send it instantly, 
ov i shall be seut to the Bastile. fam 
already in the hands of justice.” The 
banker stared—** Mon Diu! (-aii he) 
riust I send this letter to my wife ?” 
‘ You must (says the ininister:) 1 dare 
say, thaf if you are guiity of the reb- 
hery, your wife whois remarkable 
for her inyenuity, was privy to if, 
anil she will obey your eommands: if 
you are inuoceat, she cannot compre- 
hen the order which you send, and 
will say so in her answer. We will 
make the experiment, and if you re- 
sist, you shall go immediately to the 
Bastile.” The resolution was de- 
cisive. The letter was sent, and in 
less than an hour the money was 
brought in the bags in which it was 
oviginally seated, and restored to the 





‘original owier. M. de Sartine dis- 


eharged the banker, teiling him the 
matier should be kept a seeret, pro- 
vided he acted with more faith and 
honesty for the future, 


Crispia and Snip were exercising 
i) tia yery im- 


} 
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portant dispute, whether their be 
more taylors or shoemakers. Escula. 
piades, conteinpluous with conscious 
dignity, asserted, there are more doe- 
turs thau they can both recken of their 
several occupations, 

i can reckon fifty taylors, says 
Snip, and you eannot find more than 
ten or twenty doctors in all the town, 

Says the knight of the awl, 1 will 
bet my at, that i ean produce ten 
sioemakers for every doctor you ean 
mention. There 1s the old doctor 
aud the young doctor, the big doetor 
and the little doctor, the Dutch doe- 
tor aud tie lrish doctor, the French 
doctor and the Swiss doctor, the witch 
dector and the cancer doctor. The 
Indian doctor and the Negro doetor, 
aud the woman doetor, and the horse 
doctor, aad the cow doctor, and the 
dox doctor, and the eat deetor, and 
the worm doctor, and the bloody doc. 
tor, and the bloodless doctor, and the 
water doctor, and the graduate doc- 
tor, and the quack doctor, and the 

areastic doctor, and the would-be 
philosophic doeior. These are all 
the doctors in town. 

Pshaw ! says Gallipot, there are 
thousands besides: Almost every per- 
son in town is a doctor. 

Strange, says Snip, that any bo- 
dy dies where there are se many doc- 
turs! 

That is the very reason so many 
die, says the son of Crispin ; nobo- 
dy dies ’till after he takes doctor 
stuff; it is the fashion to have dee- 
tors now when people are sick ; then 
they are snre to die: People never 
dic before they take medicine, but af- 
ter. itis the medicine that kills our 
species 3; disease would hurt no body. 
But where are there any doetors in 
tewn besides these mentioned ! 

Make the experiment Snip, says 
Jalap. [ will bandage your head— 
you must look sad—walk the streets 
sit at the dower, and reckon how many 
give medical advice. 

Kvery enc that passed asked Snip’s 
complaint and preseribed a eure: If 
they did not feel his palse they exam- 
ined his symptams minately— What 
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day of the moon ? Where the sign is? 
Whether he tovk ill on Saturday or 
Monday ? If he saw owls, bats or ra- 
yens ? Did the dogs howl? Or, did 
lie get out of bed backwards ? 


Snip’s complaint is tooth-ache, and 
ten thousaud doctors preseribe ten 
thousand eures. doctor Hoeus re- 
commends the hand of a seventh son. 
Doctor Pocus deelares the faculty al! 
fools and orders black eat’s bloed. 
Doetor Clericus says do not bleed and 
you willdo weil. Doctor Bank for- 
hids mereury, insures reeovery. Doe- 
tor Puff advises oxygene and hyd- 
rogene. Doecter Drake recommends 
the points. Doctor Muleiber tries 
animal magnetism. Dogeter Eeiskin 
used burnished copper. Doctor Gal- 
vin administered Powawing. Doctor 
Jenny orders rabbits fat. Doctor 
Martha prescribes goose grease. Doe- 
tor Sally advises eat-fish oil. Doctor 
Molly proposes the Marrow of a hog’s 
jaw. Doetor Sareasm recommends 
sjuibs, puns and epigrams. Doctor 
Lounger preseribes pebble broth, and 
advises to call another doctor. Doc- 
tor Litres prescribes weeds and 
shrubs. : 


Now Medicine Doetores, what fol- 
ly it is to spend life, money, health, 
and te study hard to learn a science 
whieh every old woman understands 
better than you—in which ‘every fool 
isan adept, though he eannot spell 
his own name. Why trim the mid- 
uight lamp to beeeme a physician P 
When the taylor ean leap from his 
goose to the pestal and mortar, and is 
a doctor dectorum in the space of a 
moment: When the shoemaker ris- 
ing from his last and awls, defeats in- 
exorible death, triumphing in the sue- 
ecss of omnipotent ignorance: When 
the lawyer, who never saw a medical 
book in his life, exposes the mistakes 
of the attending physieian, and pre- 
scribes himself: When the chimney 
sweeper relinquishes his scraper and 
brushes, and with fuliginous pills, 
rescues the world from a grave, before 
inevitable. 

Hail igneranee'—Salutiferieus ig- 


norance hail!—Avaunt faeulty Learn- 
ing and secience—Avaunt !! 


THE SENSIBLE FOOL. 

Alphonus, king of Naples, had in 
his court a fool, who used to write 
down ina book all the follies of the 
great men in his time that were at 
eourt. The king having a Moor in 
his household sent him to the Levant 
tobuy horses wiih ten thousand du- 
cats: this the fool marked in his bock 
as a pure picee of folly. Sometime af- 
ter, the king called for the bock, and 
found at last his ewn name, with the 


king being somewhat moved, asked 
the reason why his name was’ there? 
Because, says the jester, you have 
committed a piece of folly.to give 
your money to one you are never Itke- 
ly to see again. Bat ifhe does come 
again, says the king, and brings me 
the horses, what folly is that in me ? 
Why, if ever he does come again, re. 
plies the fool, Mil blot out your name, 
aud put in his. 


On the inquest lately *taken on the 
body ofa Soldier, who‘had eut his 
throat. a poor fellow, the eompanion 
of the deceased, was examined, touch- 
ing the evident signs of lunacy, be- 
trayed by the deceased, previous to 
his eommitting the horrid act, when, 
af.er speaking of him, as an honest, 
sober person, &e. solemnly deelared 
on his oath, * he never knew him guil- 
ty of such an act before in has life.’ 


An arch boy. having taken notice 
of his. schooimaster’s often reading 
a chapter in the Corinthians, where- 
in is this sentence, We shall all be 
changed in a twinkling of an eye; 
privately erased the letter cin the 
word changed. ‘The next time his 
master read it, We shall all be hang- 
ed in the twinkling of an cye. 


A country squire asked a Merr 


Andrew, why he played the fool 2 


“ For the same reason,”’ said he. “ as 
T . 

you do; out of want: You do it for 

want ef wit; I for want of money.” 


fs 


story of the ten thousand dueats- The 
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A Freach gentleman had courted a 
young lady some months, at last the 
mother asked him whether, by thus 
continuing his courtship to her daugh- 
ter, he meant to marry her or ater. 
wise. To tell you the truth, madam, 
replied he, itis for otherwise. 


When general O’Kelly was intro- 
dueed to Louis XY. soon after the 
battle of Fontenoy, his majesty ob- 
served, that Clark’s regiment be- 
hav ed very well in that engagement. 
‘Sire,’ said the general, : they be- 
haved well, it is true, many of ‘them 
were wounded; but my regiment be- 
haved better, for we were all killed.’ 


King William III. chose for the 
motte ef his state eoach, in Ireland, 
these words, non rapui, sed recepi. 
"That is, J did not steal, but received; 
alluding to his being ealled to the 
throne by the people. Upon this be. 
ine told to,Swift, his remark was 
¢ That’s true; but there’s an old say- 
ing, the recerver is as bad as the 
thief.’ 


A person, remarkabie for his stu- 
pidity aud indolenee, was desired by 
his wife not to be gone so much, as 
she was afraid to be left alone. Pugh, 
said he, * Nought is never in danger.’ 
‘I know that,’ said she, ‘but Woughi’s 
wife is.” 


‘As a pretty large number of ent- 
prits were one day going to take their 
last degree at T yourn, the wife of 
one of f them passed through the crowd 
and told the sheriff, she had come to 
see her poor hus hand executed, and 
hegeed that be migat be han: ved first 
in “the morning, as she had a great 
way to go home. 


The following is given in areeent 
periodical pubjieation as an original 
uneedite of Shakspeare. 

It is well known that Queen Eliza- 
beth was a ereat admirer of our im- 
mortal Shakspeare, and used fre- 
quently, (as was the eustom of peo- 

ple of great rank in thosedays) to 


appear upon the stage before the au- 
dieuce, and to sit delighted behind 
the seenes while the plays of our 
bard were perfermed. One evening 
Shakspeare performed the part ofa 
king. The audience knew of her ma- 
jesty being in the house. She eross- 
ed the stage while Shakspeare was 
performing, and on receiving the ae 
customed greeting from the audicnee, 
moved politely to the poet, but he 
did not notice it. When behind the 
scenes, she eaught his eye, and moy- 
ed again, but still he would not throw 
off his character to notice her; this 
made her majesty endeavour to think 
of some means to know whether he 
would or not depart from the dignity 
of his charaeter while on the stage. 
Accordingly, as he was about to make 
his exit, she stepped before him, 
dropped her glove, and reerossed the 
stage, which Shakspeare observin 

took up with these words, so immedi- 
ately after finishing his speech that 
they seemed as belonging to it: 


‘And now, though bent on this high embass 
sv, 
Yet stoop we to take tp ourcousin’s glove! 


He then walked off the stage, nd pre- 
sented the glove to the Queen, who 
was highly pleased with his hehavior, 
& complimented him on its propriety. 


A SCOLDING WIFE. 


A man plagued with an ill-temper- 
ed wife, threw himself into the wa- 
ter, determined, by drowning, to 
avoid the miseries of being daily sub- 
jected to her seolding tonzue.— When 
he was taken up, the following lines, 
expressive of his feelings, were found 
in his pocket :-— 


“ Let lighkinmgs fiesh—let thunders 
roll “along, 

Let hideous night-fends join in awful 
Song’ 3 

Let earthquakes shake the earth from 
pote to pole, 

And uri. stand gaping for my s:n- 
ning soul ; 

Let elements contend imendless strif?, 

Are ail not equal to a seolding wife.’ 
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A few days ago, as a sailor was 
travelling on the great road near 
Brotherton, a hare made an attempt 
to cross the roid, but was so eou- 
founded by two carringes at the same 
time passing, that she ran so near the 
sailor as enabled him to knock her 
down, which having done, he put it in 
his handkerchief and travelled on; 
and seon afier met with an honorable 





baronet, particularly tenacious in the 

reservation of his game, who im- 
mediately ealled out to the sailor, “ 
say, mar, is that your own hare?” 
and upon receiving no answer, the 
same question was twice repeated: at 
last ihe tar vociferated—“* D—yoar 
eyes, you Lubber, do you suppose £ 
wear a wigt’”’ 


—a§ CDS i ae 


Poctic Oenartinicut. 


au! HAYBI ONLY BEEN SLEEPING? 


The elock had toll’d one, all was si. 
Jent and dread ! 

When lo! as I lay fast aleep in my 
bed, 

And long for the loss of the lad who 
is fled, 

My pillow in tears had been 

steeping: 

Methought that in accents weil known 
and most dear, 


The voice of my love sigh’d soft in 
my ear— 

Why sorrow, my fairest ? thy rover 
is here! 


Sweet lass, are you waking or 
sleeping ?” 
‘ Lord bless me!’ eried I, and jump‘d 
up in a fright, 
‘Who bade you come hither, or gave 
you thie right, 
Unlook’d for, unwish’d for, at this 
time of night, 
iy room to invade soitiy creep- 
ing. 
‘ITeome,’ he replied with no evil de- 
sign |? 
And while he thus spoke he attem ted 
to. join, 
Those two lips cf his to these twe lips 
of mine! «# 
You know ajl the while I was 
sleeping. 


Ibade him begone; my reproaches 
were tart; 

He answer’d by pressing me eiese to 
his heart; 


Then boldly protesting he would not 

depart, 
In spite of entreaties and weep- 

ing: 

Still closer he elasp’d me. 
here that I broke 

The thread of my dream ; but as soon 
as I woke, 

I freely confess the first word that I 


*Twas 


spoke, 
Were—‘ Ah have 1 only been 
sleeping ? 
P. Fol: oc, 


TINE RACHELCOR 


The dry, dull Bachelor, surveys 

Alternate joyless nights and lonesome 
days ; 

No tender transports wake his suller 
breast, 

No soft endearments full his cam 
to rest; | 

Stupidly free from nature’s dearest 
ties, 

Lost on his own sad self he lives and 
dies. 

Not so tie man, to whom indulgent 
Heaven, 

That tender bosom friend, a wirz, 

has given 5 

Him blest in her kind arms, no fears 
dismay, | 

No secret cheeks of guilt his joys al- 
Jay. 

No husband wrong’d,no virgin’s he- 
nour spoil’d, 

No tender parent weeps his ruin’d 
chiid, 


% 
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No discontent, no false embrace is 
here, 

The joys are safe, the raptures are 
sincere. 

Does fortune smile, 
must it prove 

Totread life’s pleasing round with 
one we love; 

Or doth it frown. with one whose 
pleasing art, 

Will case your woe, and bear a will- 
ing part. 


how grateful 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 


A PARBWELL LAY, 


Susan, furewell, (accept the lay 
‘The muse and 1 together send 
t:ee)r-- 
And when “o’er hills and far away,” 
May happiness fur aye attend thee. 


May smiling Joy with sparkling eyes 
Lift to thy lip the cup of pleasure 3 
While sportive Loves around thee fly, 
And keep forever full the measure. 


May Fancy reign the livelong day, 
At wight may angels watch thy 
slumbers ; 
May Care be banished far awa 
With all the chastly hosts she 
numbers. 


May ficalih once more her sway re- 
oe sume, é, 
ror pleasure still on her reposes, 


And bid thy cheek again tv bloom, 
A lilly nosegay set with roses. 


Jn short, dear girl, may Heaven de- 


cree, 
That thou in every grace improy- 
ing 


Of rural nymphs, the queen shall he, 
Forever lev'd and ever loying, 


Onee more adien ! this little prayer, 
Is all the poet has to give thee ; 
But in it speaks a heart sineere, 
A heart that never could deceive 
thee. 
Wiisiam. 


a 


~ 


= 


EVENING. 
By Charlotte Smith. 


OH! soothing hour, when glowing 
day, 
Low in the western waves deelines, 
Aud village murmurs die away, 
And bright the vesper planet 
shines ; 


I love to hear the gale of even. 
Breathing along the new-leafed 
copse, 
And feel the freshening dew of hea- 
ver, 


Fall silently in limpid drops. 


For, like a friend’s consoling sighs, 
That breeze of night to me ap- 
pears ; 
And, as soft dew from Pity’s eyes, 


Descend those pure celestial tears. ° 


Alas ! for those who long have borne, 
Like me, a heart by serrow riven, 
Who, but the plaintive winds, will 
mourn, 
What tears will fall, but those of 
heaven ? 


THE AMATEUR. 


AN Amateur, by musick caught 
Ss, 
That he excelled, at least he thought 
80, 
Would dash away in such a style, 


As made some wonder aud some 
smile ; 

Ife went to Rome, with money plen- 
ty, 

And eharmed the flattering cognos- 
cent ; 


All instruments he clever thought, 
Cost what they would, he always 
bought. 

Once ata crash, @ full display, 
He heard the famed Nardini play ; 
And, as he joined the glorious din, 
Hie swore he'd buy his violin ; 

The Italian was not very nice, 
But made him pay a handsome price, 

Searcely the fiddle was sent home, 
Whrea he began te rage and foam ; 
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He tried it, seraped through all thie 
keys, 
Vet his spoiled ear he could not 
please ; 
He said twas in a strange eondition, 
And called it a vile imposition ; 
That he Nardini would attack, 
And make him give the money back. 
Big with this very wise intent, 
His steps he to the fiddler bent ; 
Blamed every thing; the strings, the 
bow, 
*T was bad in alt; and worse below ; 
In short, the tiddle to his chin, 
He ery’d: ** Sire, you have ta’en me 
in” 
‘Saire !’? said Nardini, “let me try:”’ 
Swift o’er the chords his fingers fly ; 
And, as each sense became his eap- 
ture, 
The amateur exelaimed, in rapture !’” 
“ [ eould not make it play like this!” 


"<< Good sir, Vi! tell you vat it iss ; 


“Iwas you took in yourself a little 5 

“Tis true, sir, I cansell my fittle ; 

‘+ And English have great much 
‘ charms, 

“ But, tamu it, EZ can’t sell mparms!” 

BADINE. 


ON THEDEATII OF DR. EVANS 
OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


Evans, of worm-destroying note 
With little folks who breed ’em, 
Has all his life been pois’ning worins, 

And now’s consign’d to feed ’em. 
Thus, *twixt our doctor and his foes, 
Accounts are pretty trim— 
For many years he liv’d by those, 
And now theylive on him. 
A hamper I receiv’d, of wine, 
As good, Dick says, as e’er was tast- 
ed— 
And Dick may be suppos‘d to know, 
For he contriv’d iis matters so, 
As everyday with me to dine 
Much longer than the liquor lasted— 
If such are presents—wiule I live 
Oh ! let me not recetve—hbut give. 


TO A LIVING AUTHOR. 
Your comedy I’ve read, my friend, 


And like the haif you pilier’d, best ; 


But sure, the’ pieec, you yet may 
mend : 

Take courage, man, and steal the 
rest. 


[From the Port Folio. } 
TE WISH SUPPRESSED. 


Why, lady, why that tongue ree 
strain, 

Which should each dawning thought 
express P 

That breast, where truthand good- 
ness reizn, 

Ah! why its blameless wish sup- 

press ? 


Silence, in vain, those lips assails, 
And steal’s thy voice’s melting 
sound : 
Though there the sweet expression 
fails, 
lis brilliant in thine eyes is 
found— 


And only proves, hewitching fair! 
Humility too lends its spell, 

When beauty and Attraetions rare 
With Piety and Virtue dwell. 


For, not the throb enthusiasts feel, 
Meek Charity’s celestial glow, 
Nor perfume, which the zephyrs steal 
In groves where modest violets 
hiow. 
More spotless purity ean claim, 
‘Than what thine ev’ry thought ig- 


spires, | 
Thy wish ne’er dimm’d Devotions 
flame, ¢ 
Ner chill’d Religion’s yestal fires. 


E. 


TO THE PLANET VENUS, 


Whene’er my soul shall feel the tie, 
The darkling tie to earth, un- 
bound, 
On angei wings, O may she hie 
To wander through the stellar 
bound; — 
Auf ime welcome home, though 
ar, 
In yonder brijhily beaming star. 


Fond star! beneath thy lustre bright, 
Hew oft the fervent vow is given; 
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As from thy streaming arn of light, 
The beams of love are shed from 

« Heavea* 


Shine on fair Orb} thy rays shall oft 

Be witness to the dalliance soft, 

The mingling bliss and raptures 
sweet, 

When lovers ’neath thy pale light 


meet. 
Maukeim, ( Penn.) J. E. 


FROM THF GREEK. 
Yes, still for thee my heart will beat, 
“Still throb with love’s alarms : 
Still slows my passion’s earliest heat 
kor thee and all thy charms. 


What though some years have now 
flown by 
Since first I sigh’d for thee, 
I still for thee will heave the sigh, 
Aud swear none loves like ae. 


Years have not dared that eye to dim 
Which beams its wonted fires ; 
Each shape, each feature, and each 
limb 
Its wonted grace respires. 


The roses on thy lips are still, 
And still with nectar-dew 

Aud kisses fraught my bosom thrill, 
And each fond wish renew. 


sec thy life’s meridian gone, 

Sach beauty still be thine, 

guess, when its fine morning shove 
Whe t joy and love were mine! 








os 
“ae 


Cpigrants. 

By a country clergyman to a lady 
who had sent him her dainjlimttle 
on the ten of hearts. 

YOUR compliments, dear lady, pray 

forbear ; 

Mid English services are more sineere 

You send ten hearts 3 the tithe is on- 

ly mine: 


Give me but one, ‘ghd burn the Other 
nine. 


EPIGRAM—9On a Doctor. 
As G*** lay sick, and ’twas thought 


he was dying, 

His friends and relations around hit 
were ery ing ’, 

Who made, with their piaints, sueh 
a terrible din, 

That Death, who was passing, and 
heard It went in. 

What the deuce, said the demon, 
good folks is the matter? 

That ye make round the doctor so 
devilish a clatter ? 

uppese he were going, what boots 

your repli ining : : 

I’m not coe to hurt him, so leave off 
your whit ung we 

You’ve no reason io fear me, a 
j jook grim, 

Por Lkaow my own interest Two WELL 
ba kill hii. 


though 


Lo the Landlord of an Inn, near Bray 


I wonder, friend March, you, who 
live so near Bray, 
Should not set up the sign of 
the Vicar: 
Though it might be an odd one, you 
cannot but say, 
It must needs be a sign—of good 
liquor. 


ANSWLR- 


Should I set up the sigu ofthe Vigar 
}] doubt 
My drift might be misunderstood ; 
Who'd believe that the Vicar would 
dangle without, 
If within doors the liquor. was 
good! 


Sylla declares the world shall know 
That he’s my most determined foe ! 

I wish him wide the tale to spread ; 
For all that I from Sylla dread 

Is, that the knave to serve some end, 
May one day swear that he’s my 


friend ! 
eT a) 
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TO THE 


PATRONS 


OF THE 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


AND 


Literary Journal. 


THE present Mumber completes the first half year of the publication of this 
work. Whilst the Editor, with gratitude, returns thanks to those of his pa- 


trons who have evinced their good wishes for the success of this infant under- 
taking, by complying with the “ Conditions of Publication”—he regrets 
being constrained to remind many of his subscribers of their want of attention 
to them. Subscribers of this description are respectfully ~informed, that 
the whole annual subscription of rovr porxars has become due, and the Edi- 
tor confidently relies on their embracing the earliest opportunity of discharg- 
ing their accounts; as it is by the strict observance of punctuality on the part 
of his friends, that the work can be prosecuted with ease to himself and satis- 


faction to his employers. The second half year’s subscription is now due from 


those who paid the advance required by the conditions. 


Tris with sincere regret that the Editor presents this umber unaccompa- 
nied by an Engraving. He had flatiered himself that the arrangements he had 
made with the Artist at Philadelphia, would have superceded the necessity of 
any apology on this subject; but a disappointment has occurred, and tt would, 
perhaps, be deemed superfluous to detail the causes, Suffice it to say, that the 
Plate now due, will accompany one of the suceeeding Numbers, and care will 
be taken that the two volumes contain the proper complement of Plates, orig 
nally promised to accompany the work, 
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